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YOU CAN'T BUY THIS ELSEWHERE 


ADELINE DYER of Mineral 

Wells, Texas, wanted to sell 
her writing and came to us for 
help. While she studied with us, 
we closely watched her writing and 
we watched her. She needed a bet- 
ter grasp of the craft and advice 
as to her peculiar talent, the kind 
of writing she could succeed at 
most easily and quickly. She took 
our advice; we selected an idea 
from those she sent us and out- 
lined its possibilities. She wrote 
the story which appeared in the 
September issue of “Modern Ro- 
mances” and won for her a thou- 
sand dollar prize. Writes Miss 
MADELINE DYER Dyer: 





“I feel that taking your Fundamentals of Fiction was a great 
help to me, and I especially appreciate your helping me discover 
what I could write best. After watching my work you said that I 
could write for the confessions and turned me in that direction. 
So far, the results are wonderful!” 


This kind of personal interest, skill in coaching, understanding of specific 
talents and markets you cannot secure elsewhere. We have no offers of quick 
money or bargain fees; our advertisements contain no gimmicks. Our offers, 
like our criticisms, are straight talk. Try us and see. 

Write for our “Literary Services” pamphlet, which will be sent free upon 
request. This pamphlet tells our story in full, discusses successful methods, 
critics and agents, and offers words of advice by now-famous writers who had 
their beginnings with us. 

If you want to make a fast start, send us a manuscript with your questions. 
The fee for each manuscript not exceeding 5,000 words is $5; for each additional 
thousand words one dollar. Fees for column items or other short lengths given 
on request. If you want help on a novel manuscript, please write describing it 
and give your writing history. If you seek an opinion of an idea or plan for a 
novel, please write. Letters are answered promptly. 

And remember, THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL by Mr. Uzzell is still 
available in the inexpensive $2.00 edition and will be sent by return mail upon 
receipt of your order. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL e CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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$40,000 True Story Contest 
Sir: 

We were delighted with Hope Hale’s article in 
your October issue and happy to see Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s piece alongside it. These two articles com- 
plement each other beautifully, and I sincerely 
believe that if your readers take them to heart 
our editorial burdens should be lighter. 

Enclosed is our publicity release on the 1954 
contest. I hope that you will find space for this 
information, and also that you will refer your 
readers who contemplate entering to your Oc- 
tober issue. 

Nina Dorrance, Managing Editor 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. 

205 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


¢ We're happy to oblige Editor Dorrance— 
here’s the info: 

“A $40,000 cash contest for true stories 
has been announced by Macfadden Publica- 
tions for its magazines, True Story, True 
Romance, True Experience and True Love 
Stories. 

“The contest aim is to develop new ma- 
terial and new writers for the hundreds of 
true stories which appear in these monthly 
magazines each year. It provides an unusual 
opportunity for writers who wish to crash the 
professional ranks. Contest winners, as well 
as all entrants, remain anonymous but suc- 
cess in this contest in the past has started 
many writers on a profitable career. 

“Full details of the contest will appear in 
the February issues of the four magazines 
which go on newsstands January 8. The con- 
test closes in April, 1954, and winners will 
be notified by early autumn. 

“Since the heart of the true story is an 
emotional problem, writers will be expected 
to tell the story of their own lives or of 
someone they know well. Winning stories will 
be judged on their story value and not neces- 
sarily on literary style. 

“With a first prize of $5,000, the contest 
offers a total of 138 cash awards. As in 
previous contests, many non-prize stories will 


be purchased by Macfadden.”—Ed. 


Tae Warrer’s Drozst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
































Where To Sell Western Shorts 
Sir: 

Dev Klapp’s letter in your October issue 
(about his selling to Country Gentleman a West- 
ern short-short that you gave honorable mention 
to in your last contest) reminded me that all 
those prize-winning short-shorts are around some 
place and I’m not seeing any of them. My great- 
est need is Western short-shorts (or aren’t many 
of your entries Westerns?). 

In any case, will you pass on the word (to 
your prize-winners, your honorable-mentioners, 
et al.) that I have a big market (Western Short 
Stories, Best Western, Complete Western Book 
Magazine, Two-Gun Western, Western Novels 
and Short Stories) for Western short-shorts, 
1,000 words to 2,000, reports within 10 days 
unless manuscript held for further consideration, 
payment on acceptance, about Ic on first sales, 
up to 1c later. 

Rosert O. ErtsMan, Editor 
Stadium Publishing Corporation 
270 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Golden Wedding 
Sir: 

I have sold to almost every publisher except 
Collier’s and the Saturday Evening Post in the 
over 50 years that I have been writing. Writing 
with me was never a serious occupation, just 
something I did to pass the time when I was 
alone. 

I am aware that at 84 I am not in step with 
the age, and I am surprised that I ever sell a 
thing. You know how little Jane Austen could 
sell these days—not that I compare myself with 
her. 

I enjoy Writer’s Dicest. Best of luck to all 
the young writers who read it. And may they 
enjoy their old age as I do, digging up old rejects 
and sending them hither and yon with an occa- 
sional sale. 

Leta W. BarRETT 
Southern Pines, N. C. 
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Railroad Gets New Ed 
Sir: 

After seven years of free-lancing books and 
magazine articles, I am again editor of Railroad 
Magazine, a job I previously held for 12 years 
consecutively. Ken Campbell has resigned. 

Ejler Jakobsson, of the Popular Publications 
editorial staff, has been shifted to Railroad as 
Managing editor, succeeding Ted Sanchagrin, 
who resigned. “Jake,” as his colleagues term him, 
has long been interested in this field, his hobby 
being model railroading, although he has been 
editing Western and detective pulps. 

Railroad is in the market for well-written fact 
and fiction stuff that combines plenty of authen- 
tic railroad atmosphere with such qualities as 
nostalgia, adventure, excitement, the lure of rail- 
roading. No travelogues, routine history or ency- 
clopedic rehashes. Preferred locale: the United 
States or Canada. Past or present. No short 
fillers, no poetry, no jokes. Fact articles only 
on assignment. In submitting outline, writer 
will save time by stating briefly his qualifications 
for writing the proposed piece. Fact articles 
should be written dramatically, preferably with 
anecdotes and a little dialogue included. First- 
person true tales of 1000 to 2000 words may be 
offered without query. They should include 
actual names, dates, places. We will pay up to 
3c a word for top material; 1c and up for run-of- 
the-mill material. 

Freeman H. Hussarp, Editor 
Railroad Magazine 

205 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


No Grumbler, He 


Sir: 

My book, Inside Western Union, came out 
three years ago. Well, although I am “still inside 
Western Union” as a salesman, I kept dreaming 
about the free-lance field. 

Contrary to a lot of grumblers who read 
Wrirter’s Dicest and do nothing, therefore sell 
nothing, I studied your articles about “how to 
get published.” Attached is my first column in 
Field and Stream, the first of a series. 

I also went after the Sunday and other papers 
as suggested in one of your articles and here are 
the sales results: 10 articles to The Brooklyn 
Eagle and pieces to 13 other papers. In addition, 
I am syndicated by the All-American Features 
Syndicate. 

Yes, and I won first prize in a recent Western 
Union sales campaign. So selling and writing go 
hand in hand. Where one begins and one ends 
nobody knows except the teller at the bank: 

M. J. Rivisz 

Operator 25, Market Research 
Western Union 

60 Hudson St. 

New York, N. ¥; 


Mile Quality Market 
Sir: 

Mademoiselle is a monthly magazine for intel- 
ligent young women between 18 and 30, pri- 
marily concerned with fashion. We are also in- 
terested, however, in quality fiction and non- 
fiction. 

We generally use one or two non-formula 
stories in each issue. Our non-fiction is related to 
the specific theme of each issue (we enclose a 
list of themes) so that unsolicited manuscripts are 
often not quite right for us. We use stories and 
articles that run about 2500-3500 words in 
length and we pay anywhere from $10 for a small 
idea to $500 for a complete piece by an estab- 
lished author. We pay on acceptance and we 
read everything sent to us with interest and with- 
out prejudice. 

Cyritty ABELs, Managing Editor 
Mademoiselle 

575 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


e Mlle’s calendar runs as follows: January, 
What’s New Issue, New Fashions in Pacific 
Sun Colors; February, Bridal Issue; March, 
Money and Jobs and Futures Issue; April, 
Travel Issue; May, Summer Fun Issue; June, 
Suburbia Issue—Young Marrieds; July, Salute 
to American Designers (all fashions), Read- 
ing and Arts Issue; August, College Issue; 
September, Jobs and Futures Issue; Novem- 
ber, Pre-Holiday Issue and Entertainment Is- 
sue; December, Holiday Party Clothes and 
Christmas Issue. 

In order to maintain flexibility, editorial 
themes are subject to change, the editors say. 
Check with Mlle before proceeding with a 
specific theme, and remember that the maga- 
zine works four full months in advance.—Ed. 


First Canadian Juvenile 
Sir: 

We announce the debut of the first Canadian 
children’s magazine, Small Types. This will be a 
monthly, priced at 25c, with a full-color, 32-page 
comic insert in each issue. 

We are in the market for children’s fiction, 
mostly short stories from 1000 to 1500 words; 
serials of adventure and suspense from 3500 to 
4500 words; some short, light poetry; activity 
features such as things children can make and 
do easily; humorous articles up to 500 words. 
The magazine is directed to the 4-10 age group. 

Payment is on publication, at no set rate. 
Manuscripts should be accompanied by self- 
addressed, Canadian stamped envelopes. 

Bernice S. Dymenrt, Editor 
Small Types 

2382 Dundas St. West 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Look at the pie—you will see a merry holiday for ALF clients. Many are celebrating first sales made 
for them during 1953 to top slick markets. Others—a few of whose recent checks you see in the back- 
ground—have cashed in handsomely, made first sales, hit new markets, substantially increased their 
income. And, whether they wrote for the slick, intermediate, mass-circulation magazines, or for the 
book publishers, practically all clients made more money and sold more consistently than ever before. 

And I suppose you have seen the three page spread in LIFE and the page threads in the NEW 
YORKER, TIME, NEWSWEEK, SATURDAY REVIEW, NEW YORK TIMES and HERALD 
TRIBUNE on Broadway’s leading smash hit THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON—which 
I sold first as a book and then as a play, and which is going to run for years. A Merry Christmas indeed 
for author Vern Sneider, who, when he came to me, was just starting out. 

You can get in this picture too. You need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you 
into print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and selling 
professional writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national 
magazines, I want you to let me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase 
your writing income. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
aton fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable at it is, we 
shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L: FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 


3000 to 5000 words, $! per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 


Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
‘NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 








Northeast Writers’ Conference 


(In Cleveland, Ohio) 
January 22-23 


Distinguished staff will include Ed Roberts, Arm- 
strong Circle Theater; Ross Donaldson, NBC Story 
Editor; Jay Garon, TV agent; Edward H. Schmidt, 
Reader's Digest; Charles W. Keysor, Kiwanis 
Magazine; David McDowell, Random House, Inc.; 
James T. Feely, Young Catholic Messenger; and 
many other top-notch speakers. 
Workshops in all writing fields. 


Address inquiries to Irv. Leiberman 
1555 Luxor Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 











ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry Writinc PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














First Five Sales 
Sir: 

I want to report my first few sales, made last 
month. I think I’ve got a record that no one 
else can match. I made $25.83, but on a total 
of five sales! Of course, it’s a beginning. And 
there was a big thrill in seeing my first two 
articles in American Baby and My Baby, plus 
hints elsewhere. I would appreciate hearing from 
other mother-housewife beginning writers. 

Mrs. Doris MEYER 
24 Perry St. 
Whippany, N. J. 


New Business Paper 
Sir: 

We are a new national business paper in the 
plumbing, heating and air conditioning field— 
and a new market for your readers. 

Basic circulation of The Contractor is the top- 
layer of contractors in the plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning industry. Only the 20 per cent 
of contractors, those who are rated $5,000 and 
higher by Dun & Bradstreet, will receive the 
book. So editorial content will be pitched to the 
needs and interests of this top-layer—contractors 
who employ two men or more (up to 500). One- 
man-shop operators are ignored. 

We have prepared for free-lance writers a 
detailed fact sheet, which they may obtain from 
us. It will answer many questions about our 
editorial requirements. 

In regard to rates, our experience has been 
that correspondents do better for themselves, and 
for us, under a flexible plan of compensation, 
with a minimum rate. Our minimum rate is 3c 
per word published. But depending upon effort, 
initiative and quality of reporting job, compen- 
sation will be higher, in some cases more than 
double the minimum rate. Payment on publica- 
tion is the rule. 

Joun Cartson, Editor 

The Contractor 

1733 Gr. Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York 17, N. Y. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly 


handled en 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 
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Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36)! 
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From Mary To Mary 
Sir: 

So help me I’ve got to ask a question! 

According to Mary Gardner’s October article, 
the poor thing suddenly finds herself at the age 
of 35, living in “no nothing” circumstances with 
bills hammering ominously at her door. So what 
does she do? She sits down at her typewriter 
to write stories—something she has never done 
before. 

Right away, what happens? The editor of a 
magazine writes her an encouraging note. Right 
away—on that first story she sends in! And 
then, after she’s written six stories, after six 
rejections which she only rewrote twice, she sells, 
sells, sells. 

Tell me, Mrs. Gardner, is it really true that 
you had never written before in your life until 
that bleak moment when you decided you had 
to pay the bills? And is it true that the maga- 
zine editor began to write you “love” notes right 
away? And is it true that you sold on your 
seventh try? 

Mary Price Jackson 
14 Cooper Parkway 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


e Mary Gardner tells Mary Jackson: 

“Of course I’d written—in the sense of 
stringing words together—before! How do 
you think I got through college? Term papers, 
theses; on high school and college news- 
papers; for college courses; for fun. In 
°40-°41, at the sonnet-writing age, I sold son- 
nets and such for a total of $153.75. Be- 
tween ’41 and ’52 I wrote nothing whatsoever 
but personal letters, and such airplane dis- 
patcher’s reports, meteorological observations, 
teacher’s grade sheets, personal Sears Roe- 
buck catalogue orders et al. as were required 
by a variety of jobs and conditions—none of 
them newspaper or, by any stretch of the 
imagination, writing jobs or conditions. 

“Yes, editors began commenting immedi- 
ately on my stories. Hilda Wright at Personal 
Romances and M. T. at True Confessions did. 
True Story bought the first story I ever sent 
there. Other magazines sent me flat rejec- 
tion slips. I actually sold on my third try. 
But I didn’t know my 1952 True Story con- 
test entry had been accepted until four more 
stories had been rejected.” 


My Friend Dickson 
Sir: 

I wish to express my appreciation for Frank 
Dickson’s bimonthly “An Idea A Day” column. 
I have made five sales to date on leads suggested 
by Dickson and have developed a very kindly 
attitude toward him. 

Davi Gorpdon 
795 Garden Street 
New York 60, N. Y. 


SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE 
COMPLETING COURSE 


“Before completing the N.1I.A. Course, 
1 sold a feature to Screeniand Maga- 
tine for $50. | am now working into the 
fiction field. Previous to enrolling, ! 
had never written a line for publica- 
tion.""—Gene E. Levant, 116 West Ave., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. 





they set up yoy | barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of ny oy writing is 
done by so-called “unknowns.’”? Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You’ll cn a taking this test. There is no cost or 
atentien. ee mail the coupon below, rol . News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, ew York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information t writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrirzr’s Diczst, December. 
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EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent & Critic 
Let me help you 


with your writing problems 
Terms on Request 
Hours by Appointment 
333 East 43rd St.— New York City 








WRITERS WANTED 


We are reactivating our company publications and need 
writers from every section. 


Please send details to: 


HALL & McCHESNEY, INC. 
P. O. Box 591 Syracuse, New York 








Be A SELLING Writer 


Expert help by professional who sells his 
own short stories, newspaper serials, 
detective novels. $1.00 per thousand 
words, plus postage. Min. $5 per mss. 
Collaboration terms on request. Fast re- 
ports. Marketing. 


WILLIAM G. BOGART 


914 Alhambra Court Park Hills, Kentucky 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
Books Novels Stories Poems 


Prompt, Reliable Service — Minor Corrections 
55c per 1,000 words plus postage 
lc per line for poems 
| carbon, extra first and last pages free 


EUGENIA BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Drive, S.E. Atianta, Georgia 











GHOSTWRITING 
EDITING * REWRITING 


On Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 


Books, Plays, Doctorates, Theses, Etc. 


20 Years’ Experience, Millions of Published Words. 
Confidential Service. Nominal Fees. 


NORBERT MURRAY 


501 E. 73rd St. New York 21, N.Y. 
Tafalgar 9-3112 


(In writing for rates, please name your field) 











Too Discouraging? 
Sir: 

The arrival of the November Dicesr has filled 
me with strange doubts. For a magazine devoted 
to the promotion of writing, why did you pub- 
lish the article by Vardis Fisher, “Who Asked 
You to Publish?” 

I can understand why he has a jaundiced 
viewpoint on the beginning writer if, as he says, 
he has tried to teach writing courses; he sounds, 
as one of Kate Douglas Wiggins’ characters said, 
“as if he had been nussed on bonnyclabber and 
sour apples.” But why should you publish such 
discouraging material? 

For me it makes no difference. I am under 
the curse on the writer who cannot leave off. 
But many who might finally get started will be 
discouraged; will not buy a writing course; will 
not employ an agent; will not hire a typist to 
prepare their mss. for the editorial eye; in fact, 
will say “To the dickens with it!” 

A. C,. Symmes 
W. Newfield, Me. 


Congrats To Us! 
Sir: 

Congratulations for printing “Who Asked You 
to Publish?” by Vardis Fisher. It attests to your 
innate honesty. 

Mary ALINE Cox 
1617 42nd St. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Good Travel Market 


Sir: 

We want U.S. travel writers to know that we 
are now paying $65 to $75 for travel articles of 
1,600 to 2,000 words. Exceptional articles bring 
$100. These must be accompanied by seven to 
ten dramatic black-and-white glossy photographs 
suitable for a two-page layout. The photos may 
come from any source, as long as we have the 
right to publish them. 

Articles of 800 to 1,300 words bring $50 and 
up. These must be accompanied by four to seven 
photos suitable for a single-page layout. 

Although our 320,000 circulation is all within 
Michigan, we are interested in travel by all 
kinds of transportation to all corners of the U.S. 
and the globe. We are looking constantly for 
pieces with punch, human interest and read- 
ability. But we also want these facts: how to get 
there, what to see there, the costs there. 

General motoring articles must pass the test 
of being “musts” for a majority of the folks in 
Michigan who own cars. 

We use no fiction and we report within two 
weeks. 

Put Speman, Associate Editor 
Motor News 

139 Bagley Avenue 

Detroit 26, Michigan 
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$500 Awards 
Sir: 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation will award 
prizes of $500 each for outstanding contributions 
dealing with such themes as the protection of 
individual civil liberties, improved race relations, 
a strengthened labor movement, the advancement 
of social welfare and economic security, greater 
world understanding, and related problems. 

Contributions may have been in the fields of 
daily and periodical journalism, labor journalism, 
fiction, non-fiction, radio and television, drama 
and motion pictures. All contributions must have 
been published or produced in 1953. 

Submissions for a Sidney Hillman Award for 
1953 must be received not later than February 
15, 1954. For further information write to: 

Tue Swney HitLtMAN 
FounpDaATION, INc. 

15 Union Square 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Good Cover 
Sir: 
The October cover is about the best you’ve 
had. 
M. E. MuLHANEY 
Chicago, IIl. 


Who Is She? 
Sir: 

Who is that—er, lovely thing on the cover of 
the October WriTER’s Dicest? I was distracted 
from reading the contents of the issue. 

WiiurAm CALEFATO 

26 Hawthorne St. 

Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
e Name and address not for sale! Seriously, 
though, thanks to the score of readers who 
commented favorably on the October four- 
color cover.—Ed. 








MERRY XMAS? YES—FOR OUR 
SUCCESSFUL GRADUATE STUDENTS! 


We know this is the time of the year when you have little time and less money 
at your disposal. Still it might be a good idea, with an eye to the future, to 
find out about what we can do for you. At this time of year you can surely 
spend a few moments on yourself. Take the time to send for a FREE booklet 
which may mean a lot to you in 1954. Maybe you will be another successful 
student whom we can sell to the POST, or the ATLANTIC, or ARGOSY or 
one of the many book publishers on whose lists our graduates appear. 


TOMORROW'S HELP VALUE 
AT YESTERDAY'S DOLLAR VALUE! 


You can still get a really first rate honest course through which you learn 
writing by writing—at far less than three figures. You have o watch your 
dollars these days—don’t overlook the saving of over $50! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal collaboration 
under qualified instructors who are either editors or successful writers or both. 
Writing is the one important business that can be taught by correspondence. 
For almost 20 years we have taught people to write, and sell and MAKE 
MONEY, in what we consider the SIMPLEST, EASIEST and MOST 
DIRECT METHOD; AND ALSO ONE OF THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 


LET US GIVE YOU PRACTICAL PROOF 
OF WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Here is what you get: Eleven Instruction Units and twenty-one personally 
supervised writing assignments; a famous text-book; marketing service by 
one of New York’s leading literary agents; plus many other features. And all 
not for $150, not for $100, but for considerably less. Send coupon today 
for free bookiet and information. 








NEW NAME — 
THE SAME 
SUPERLATIVE HELP 


Supervised Story Writ- 
ing School, which was 
established in 1934, will 
continue under a new 
name—The New York 
School of Writing. 


There is no change in 
ownership, manage- 


ment, stafi, text, as- 
signment material or 
service. The only 


change is in the name 
of the firm. The New 
York School Of Writ- 
ing will continue to 
resent the Supervised 
tory Assignments writ- 


ten by Jack Woodford. 


Under our new name 
we shall continue to 
give the sincere, sym- 
pathetic, personal serv- 
ice for which we have 
long been known. As 
before, we shall con- 
tinue to give instruction 
under a system which 
is widely acnowledged 
as unique; the purpose 
of which is to enable 
you to sell what you 
write — as quickly as 
possible to the well- 
paying markets of 
today. 





© R J & The NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING D 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, at no obligation whatever to me, your 
booklet PRACTICAL WRITING and information about the 
work in New York School Of Writing. This inquiry is 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


"Even if you hadn't succeeded in making my first 


lessons—! would still 


meke this stetement to anyene within earshot. ! 
heave never seen @ more intelligent, seund and 


confidential. 
sale for me—in five easy 
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of New Jersey. 


Licensed by the State of New York 





Gentlemen—you're terrificl"' says Yona Beattie, 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
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promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
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“I Can’t Sit Back” 
Sir: 

I cannot sit back and let R. P. Roberson 
take pot shots at John D. MacDonald without 
a word of protest. It’s an enigma to me how 
any writer can fail to comprehend the meaning 
of “interrogative awareness.” 

Editors are screaming for the new slant, the 
fresh approach—and it’s a little more than Rober- 
son’s ‘“‘pictorial vocabulary.”’ I’ve taken 
MacDonald’s “Suspicion Island” (Cosmopolitan, 
May, ’53) apart, paragraph by paragraph, and it 
isn’t Maugham. But it’s written with a skill that 
delights me every time I dissect a phrase. It’s 
got something—and that something is interroga- 
tive awareness. That’s why Cosmo published it, 
and that’s why MacDonald, after his 20,000 hours 
of writing, is a success while the next person 
could put in those 10 years at 40 hours a week 
and end up with nothing but contempt for editors. 

If you’ve tried to write a book, you know how 
desperately you need an interrogative awareness 
of the smallesy situation to give it the colorful 
brush of reality. I find I’m too much like Ben 
—I “stride across my own sets, telling the reader 
what my characters are and what they are think- 
ing.” But I’m able to feel the dampness in the 
crumbling wood in MacDonald’s hands, feel the 
sharpness of those “ice-tong feet” and sharp 
bills. I can sense with him the poetry of the 
moment, and delight to the “flooding torrent of 
life around me.” Perhaps with a little of this 
awareness, I can cultivate more. I hunger for it. 

Mary MEapors 
7310 S. Waterway Drive 
Miami, Florida 


The Best 
Sir: 

“What Is Talent?” by John D. MacDonald, in 
my opinion, is by far the finest piece ever pub- 
lished in Writer’s Dicest. He has said in 
very few words exactly what I’ve been trying to 
peg ever since becoming a writer five years ago. 

Ricuarp M. Murpock 
P. O. Box 303 
Dunsmuir, Califernia 





¢ Manhunting Department: Scott Meredith, 
literary agent, 580 Fifth Ave., N. Y., is hold- 
ing checks for Grant F. Kenworthy, formerly 
of Box 194, Cudahy, Wisc., or 1472 Summer- 
dale Ave., Chicago, Ill., and Mrs. D. V. Fahey, 
formerly of 18 Garland Ave., Malden, Mass., 
or 56 Ashland Ave., Malden, Mass. 

W.D. editors are missing an address, that 
of Dean C. Sweetland. 








Give Yourself A Christmas Present 


THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 
THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Pauline Bloom's expert, personal, step-by-step guidance 
will help you produce stories that bring checks instead of 
rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes when you 
can learn to write stories editors will want to buy? 


A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and in her own classes 

and she has sold hundreds of her own mss to all Kinds 0 of 
markets including the top slicks. Her methods are based 
on conditions that exist TODAY. Her great experience s 
at your command. She takes you in hand as a class of 


one, and she keeps in mind 


your particular = 


needs, problems and wishes, as a helps you, step-by-st 
to write ee best stories of which you are sere le. ONE 
SAL A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR 
YOUR couRSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 pe 

thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D,,Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 
y\ re. Without obligation please tell me 
Aes help. 























“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.) ; 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
FOR 
WRITERS 


Fiction 

Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 

Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 
Article and Feature 
Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 


mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. 


Hollywood 27, Calif. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! The Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 
My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 
on each to show the best salable opening, will be mailed free to all writers. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 




















SMLA book sales... 









RIM OF THE CAPROGK 


AN ORIGINAL POCKET-SIZE NOVEL 
by Richard S. Prather 


\(Pocket-size book rights sold to Sold to Gold Medal Books 


















Bantam Books; British rights to UGH-SPEED 
Willian collins Ltd.; motion A CRAFT 
picture rights to A TECHNICAL BOOK 
Universal- International) by Peter Du Cane 














RAM IN THE THICKET | vy zawin B. Harding ‘+ Ge or oe 


by Dr. Robert $. Richardson| by Alfred Coppel, Jr. 














THE Covests mevietan Press 
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A FAMILY-REMINTSCEICE, BOOK [S014 to RJT. Lewis Company} “ sola to McGraw-Hill Sold to Crown Publishers 
by Frank C. Robertson . 
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by Edna Becker Torres L) Te @M A. oc. 
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nt eciaeenan Uae TiabtOh ee ____. AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
BRANDED Wisles slaske so" NK gold to Bobbe-aereill 
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; "sonpiaen tbe. ITALIAN KITCHEN 

















A COOK BOOK 
by Rose L. Sorce 








Sy wg yf TO BREAK THE WALL 
Sold to Twayne Publishers My amy rd ae —, 
So o Simon and Schuster 
=i IS HEAVY 


CURTAIN CALL 
i ee THE EXPLORATION OF SPACE 


by Sheila Mackay Russell A NON-FICTION BOOK 
Sold to Lippincott CONNIE by Arthur C. Clarke 
EHARD MAN A TEEN-AGE-GIRLS Sold to Harper and pee 
bs A BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB SELE! 
R. POCKET -SIZE JUVENILE BOOK (Pocket-size-book rights to Pocket 
AN t by Betty Baxter Anderson | Books, Inc.; British rights to 
a ave sane Sold to Temple Press Ltd; French rights to 
S014 to Permabooka Thomas Nelson and Sons | penoel; Italian rights to Einaudi 
Editore; Dutch rights to 
THE BIG OUT | THE WHEELANDTHE HEARTH | Pex Publishing Company; Swedish 


A NOVEL rights to Bonnier's; Danish rights 
by Arnold Hano 

Sold to 

A. S. Barnes 
















Sold to : 
World Publishing Company 
(Pocket-size book rights 





























AN ANTHOLOGY 
Edited 

Donald A. Wollhe 
Sold to Bouregy 
and Curl 











by Lucia Moore 4 
Sold to Ballantine Books | °° 7 Ee te eam) paneer 








Yes, just as SMLA leads the field with its thousands of sales of magazine fiction, articles, 
ete., each year, it is also one of the world’s largest sellers of book scripts — placing hun- 
dreds of books of all types yearly. We'll be happy to see the book scripts you’ve written. 
SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible 
rates, and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as 
it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that 
you may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely 
unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future 
material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all Amcrican sales, 15% on Canadian sales, 
and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script 
for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up 
to’ 150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, Ni. Y. 





AN HISTORICAL NOVEL to Hasselbach; European pocket-size-| 
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Rod Serling: MIDWEST 
VIDEO 
SCRIPTER 
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r. Rumor says he makes $20,000 a year—but he’s moving to 
pany New York because he doesn’t feel secure. If you’re trying 




















al TV from Kokomo, Cheyenne, or Mobile, read Rod Serling’s 


story and find out what may be in store for you. 


I’m 28 years oxtp with wife and baby 
daughter. I’ve been writing television plays 
for four years, radio plays for four years 
prior to that. My claim to recognition is 
that I make a living at it. My credits have 
appeared on most of the major shows— 
Studio One, Kraft Theater, Lux Video, 
Armstrong Circle, Suspense and others. I 
wouldn’t trade what I’m doing for an an- 
nuity. And I submit that any writer of 
fiction can and should take a stab at tele- 
vision. 

In 1946, I started writing for radio at 
a New York City station and thereafter 
did radio writing at other small stations. 
It was experience—but incidental experi- 
ence. I learned “time”—writing for a 
medium that is measured in seconds. Radio 
and its offspring television are unique in the 
stringency of the time factor. Radio-TV 
stations gave me a look-see at the factory 
that would produce my product. I got to 
understand the basic workings of cameras, 
lights and microphones. I got a sense of 
the space that could be utilized and the 
number of people who might be accommo- 
dated in that space. This was all to the 
good, 


But from a writing point of view, radio 
ate up ideas that might have put food on 
the table for weeks at a future free-lancing 
date. The minute you tie yourself down to 
a radio or TV station, you write around 
the clock. You rip out ideas, many of them 
irreplaceable. They go on and consequently 
can never go on again. And you've sold 
them for $50 a week. You can’t afford to 
give away ideas—they’re too damn hard to 
come by. If I had it to do over, I wouldn’t 
staff-write at all. I’d find some other way 
to support myself while getting a start as a 
writer. 

I began network free lancing in 1948 
with my first sale to Grand Central Station 
and shortly thereafter to Dr. Christian. A 
year later, with seven or eight radio credits, 
I went into television. Twelve months, 100 
rejections, and one incipient ulcer later— 
I sold my first television script. At this 
writing I have perhaps 80 or 90 produced 
television plays to my credit. 

I picked up an agent, Blanche Gaines, 
who represents 10 percent of everything 
from my budget to my libido—but an 
agent is nigh on to irreplaceable in TV 
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writing. Most buying programs prefer sub- 
missions from agents. In this way, they 
eliminate the crackpot element whose writ- 
ing is more therapeutic than economic or 
artistic. 

How to get an agent? I frankly don’t 
know. I got my agent through a mutual 
acquaintance who had sold a script through 
her. I sent her a resume of my background 
and my network radio credits—luckily I 
had some. She kept me on for a year before 
I made my first TV sale to Lux Video 
Theater. I doubt that Blanche will add 
any writers to her present 18-man stable, 
but if I die look her up. She’s number one 
in the field. 


Training for TV? 

I don’t believe in applied courses in tele- 
vision writing, taken by themselves, because 
after learning the physical technique of 
splitting a page, indicating stage action, 
and suggesting basic camera shots—all that’s 
left is a story. It’s the story that counts and 
you don’t learn how to tell a story. You can 
be supplied with the techniques—tools, if 
you will—but the telling is your baby and 
you do it your way. Secondly, and this 
follows, you’re dealing with ideas and you 
can’t be taught an original idea. Thirdly, 
your writing will cover a multitude of plots, 
people, attitudes and motives. All these 
components you get from observation, not 
from lectures. A general course in any of 
the humanities serves you in better stead 
than a dozen applied writing courses. This 
plus listening, looking, feeling and imag- 
ining—all add up to subject matter. 

I took a standard B.A. in a Liberal Arts 
college, Ohio’s Antioch, with a nominal 
number of applied writing courses. What I 
draw daily from my college education are 
things I learned in psychology and political 
science as well as literature. Shakespeare’s 
“psychology” and “unity of time and place,” 
Milton’s “good-evil,” as well as the entire 
chronological line of classic to realistic 
drama provide a background for your tele- 
vision writing. Stylistically and thematically 
you'll be using all of these. 
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How to Script a Show 


How to write a TV script? First, pick up 
a textbook on the subject to learn the form. 
In 30 minutes you learn the form and 
you’re in business. From that point on 
you're a playwright and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, you’re writing under the same set 
of rules that govern any playwright. You 
write a legitimate story about interesting 
people with a valid conflict and a valid 
resolve. You give your story mood, purpose, 
understanding and honesty. That’s what it 
takes. 

The exceptions must be obvious. Your 
time element is one you get a feel for. A 
30-minute program calls for about a 24- 
minute play; the hour show calls for roughly 
50 minutes of script. Because TV is a mass 
medium you have to be governed by mass 
media taboos. Easy on sex. Easy on violence. 
Nix on religion. Gently does it on contro- 
versial themes. Sound strapped? I suppose’ 
it does at the outset. But experience brings 
acceptance and understanding. It points the 
way to themes that don’t have to be whis- 
pered—but that are none the less powerful 
and real. Society has dealt magnanimously 
with writers. It has supplied us with a hun- 
dred conflicts which can be tragic and 
drawing-room conversation at the same 
time. One of my plays on Kraft, “Next of 
Kin,” dealt in part with marital infidelity. 
Another, “The Blues for Joey Menotti,” had 
a prostitute as the female lead. “A Long 
Time Till Dawn” concerned itself with 
paranoia and homicide. “You Be the Bad 
Guy” on Lux Video was thematically a 
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story of fratricide. 

The best way to understand the make-up 
of television plays is to watch them on TV. 
You'll get a feel for the stage action in- 
volved, the time element, the delineation of 
characters within that time frame, and as 
often as not—a mood wherein you can sit 
down and write your own play. Over a 
period of time, you'll notice the types of 
scripts currently marketable and the types 
each program seems to prefer. Finally, you’ll 
note how tough a theme is acceptable and 
how tough its treatment can be. Some 
shows dig into a conflict with both hands; 
others flit around the edges with veiled 
hints and guarded implications. Personally, 
I catch at least four TV dramas a week, 
usually the ones I’ve got my eye on as 
potential markets. I'll watch Studio One, 
Kraft, Lux Video and maybe one other— 
along with my Saturday football games and 
whatever decent fights are on. 

For the beginning TV writer, pick a 
theme you understand. Write it as you feel 
it. Don’t goo it up with a professional 
polish that gives it shine but no depth. 
I still think that an honest story sells more 
easily than a formulaed one. My most suc- 
cessful efforts have been with stories that 
I myself believed. 

Take “Next of Kin,” which was on Kraft 
Theater last spring. I read in the newspaper 
about three men from the Greater Cincin- 
nati area who were missing in action. The 
account mentioned names, addresses, names 
of parents. One guy was from the bottoms, 
one from a ritzy section of town, the third 
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from some nondescript suburb. I got to 
thinking: How does each family react? Is 
it a universal emotion or does each family 
react according to its economic station? In 
my play, three different types of families 
receive “missing in action” telegrams from 
the War Department. 

“Next of Kin” was a very successful pro- 
duction. In the first place, it was timely— 
after all, I took it out of the headlines. 
It was a different idea, not the usual boy- 
meets-girl thing. But, most important, I be- 
lieved in that story. 

And while I’m about it, I might as well 
throw in my lot with live television as 
opposed to the canned stuff. Live is closer 
to real theater, and not nearly as formula 
and pat as filmed drama. I read in Variety 
not long ago that film producers on the 
West Coast admit to a much narrower the- 
matic field than their live sisters in the 
East. Check your film shows. With a few 
exceptions they seem to be lukewarm stuff, 
always ending on a happy note. I don’t 
object to happiness. I do object to its being 
a requirement in drama. 


Your People Must Talk 


An aspiring writer once told me that his 
principal trouble was dialogue. “I can’t 
write what people say,” he told me. This 
admission on the part of any writer is 
tantamount to a jockey saying he’d be a 
wonderful jockey if he could only ride a 
horse. For dialogue is not an appenditure 
stuck on to a television story; dialogue is a 
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“I’m just going in to browse.” 


vital crux of a good play. Written well, 
realistically, and logically it performs the 
primary jobs of plot exposition and estab- 
lishing characters, mood, and in the final 
analysis—interest. 

A popular misconception of the writer’s 
role in a television play is that the character 
who speaks his lines needs little in the way 
of establishing by dialogue because he is 
pretty much established by the camera. His 
age, his appearance, clothing and manner- 
isms bespeak the character without benefit 
or need of spoken lines. This is true only 
from a physical point of view. 

We take an old man who looks seedy, 
hungry, supplicating. We can show him 
begging on a street corner. We can show 
a close-up of his face to reveal his shame 
and the self-realization of his position. But 
left at this, we’ve only seen half a man. 
We don’t know the old guy at all. At this 
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point dialogue takes over to further paint 
a picture of a human being. For it is what 
the old man says that tells us what he is 
and thinks and feels. What he says and the 
way he says it tells us if he’s got any hope 
left, any shred of pride. It tells us if he 
loves anyone or anyone loves him. It tells 
us if he’s a panhandler by circumstances— 
or by inherent weakness. 

Example? Got one right here. This is an 
excerpt from a play of mine on Kraft Tele- 
vision Theater, August 5, 1953. Called 
“Old MacDonald a Curve,” the story tells 
of an aged, retired baseball pitcher who 
lives in an old men’s home amidst memories 
of past greatness and a yearning hunger for 
more of the same. Here is the dialogue 
between Old MacDonald and an under- 
standing nurse; it takes place shortly after 
the venerable old southpaw has a set to 
with some other inmates: 
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MACDONALD 
Brag? You say I brag to them guys? 


CAROL 
In a way, yes. And when you do—it 
makes them feel unimportant and . . and 
old. You don’t mean it to—but it does. 
MACDONALD 
I’m just statin’ what’s true. What’s on 
the record. 
CAROL 
(with a smile) 
All the time? 


MACDONALD 
Wal—mosta the time. I . . I exaggerate 
a little, sometimes. 


CAROL 
You don’t need to. You were a major 
leaguer. That speaks for itself. 


MACDONALD 

Does it? Know somethin? (A PAUSE) 
I ain’t braggin’ just fer them—the others 
here. I’m braggin’ a mite fer myself. I 
gotta keep remindin’ myself that I was 
somebody once. I did have my name in 
the newspapers. I was famous. (LOOKS 
AT HER) Don’t you see? I look in my 
scrapbook—I see Lefty MacDonald. Pitch- 
er! Then I look in the mirror . . (HIS 
VOICE LOWERS. . HE TURNS FROM 
HER) I look in the mirror—and I see 
an old man. Just one of the people at 
the Carterville Home for the Aged. (HE 
LOOKS AT HER AGAIN . . HIS FACE 
IS SET AND GRIM) I don’t want to 
be just one of the old men—livin’ in the 
past. I wanna be somebody today! I want 
people to know who I am—and who I 
was! (RISES) I wanna be alive . . . an 
fer people to know I’m alive. I don’t 
wanna sit in a rockin’ chair dyin’ a little 
every day. (HE BREAKS NOW .. HIS 
SHOULDERS MOVE SPASMODICAL- 
LY AS HE GRIPS THE RAILING, 
HEAD DOWN) Just once more. Just one 
more time . . . I'd like to . . like to get 
cheered. 


The above excerpt indicates the impor- 
tance of dialogue to characterization. Be- 
yond the white hair and lined face is the 
poignancy of aging without grace and 
without understanding. 


Remember this in your writing: Your 
people are only as strong, as understand- 
able, as believable as you make them. After 
writing your dialogue, reread it. Ask your- 
self this question: Is this the way a real 
person would talk or act in this situation? 

Here is a pet “don’t” of mine in regard 
to dialogue. Don’t make your characters 
phonographs — particularly when using 
speeches for plot exposition. Often I’ve 
come across a character in a play who 
comes into, say, a railroad station, puts 
his bags down and says: “Boy, it’s good to 
get off that hot, stuffy train from Omaha, 
with my heavy bags full of brush samples, 
on this my first job with the Booger Brush 
Company, after my graduation from col- 
lege last June. And here I am, only 23 
years old, and starting out on my own....” 

The author is trying to establish what 
went before. But instead of letting the 
camera show the nature of the beast, he 
gives him a 20th Century soliloquy that is 
about as real as a Democratic landslide in 
Maine. In story exposition don’t load words 
onto a character. Let the camera describe, 
let his dialogue point up certain inferences, 
and let a byplay of other characters’ dia- 
logue establish the situation and _back- 
ground. 

When we say that a show is “paced” we 
refer to that sustained build-up of interest 
essential in a successful play. Exposition of 
plot is the keynote here, but once again 
dialogue takes over an important task of 
aiding and abetting that pacing. For tele- 
vision is fast. What a legitimate play does 
in two and a half hours, video must do in 
24 or 50 minutes. The TV playwright has 
to concentrate without capsuling. He has 
to be selective—write only what must be 
said, yet not leave his audience feeling that 
the dialogue was crammed into a time 
closet for want of space. 

The ability to write dialogue that moves 
with the story comes with experience; I 
don’t believe it’s an inherent knack. The 
beginning writer generally goes from one 
extreme to the other. He'll underwrite— 
his speeches will be inconsequential, full of 
pleasantries and small talk—until he sud- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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WHAT’S A CRAZY 


DuRING THE PAST decade, five words—not 
one of them containing more than three 
letters—have helped me sell non-fiction to 
all the country’s big-league books. The 
words are: Hey... You... See... So 

oo eee. 

Hey, applied to the popular magazine 
article, is the writer’s weapon for trapping 
the readez’s interest. Hey is the author’s 
A-bomb, the explosive anecdote that jars 
the reader out of his complacency and in- 
attention. 

This technique is not original with me. 
Almost every successful writer instinctively 
uses eyebrow-raising anecdotes in his leads. 
A few years ago that Holy Grail of the 
non-fiction fraternity, Reader’s Digest, pub- 
lished an anthology of their best articles. 
Analyze the pieces in this collection, as I 
did, and you'll find that nine out of 10 
of them start with Hey anecdotes. Take 
these two leads: 


In 1919 two doctors came down to the southern 
village where I spent the winter. Other visitors 





“The way to hunt anecdotes is to accompany the subject as he goes about his daily 
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By Mort Weisinger 


were there, as usual, to play golf or tennis in 

the bright sunlight and crisp, bracing mountain 
air. But these two doctors had come to die. 

(From “The Magic Ingredient” by 

Hugh MacNair Kahler) 


Years ago in Hollywood they were shooting 
a costume movie. The here had to do a douglas- 
fairbanks from the castle wall, grab a rope, swing 
out over the moat and land on a flight of stone 
steps. Too dangerous for the star to attempt, 
so the top stunt man in Hollywood was called in. 
He calculated his chances of survival, and told 
the director, “No dice.” The director sneered, 
“Scared, eh?” The stunt man said, “No — 
just careful. I don’t want a broken neck.” 

The director was a graduate of the rough, 
tough silent-movie school. “Okay, sucker,” he 
said. “You’re just yellow. Give me the wig, and 
I'll do it myself!” 

(From “Want the Wig?” by J. P. McEvoy) 


This is great advice, you say. But what 
if you’ve spent weeks researching your sub- 
ject and you’ve uncovered no anecdote 
dramatic enough to pack verbal nitro? It’s 
been my experience that a run-of-the-mill 
anecdote can be converted into an atten- 
tion-getter. 
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QUESTION? 


Did you ever make a pen worth more than $1000? 
Did anyone ever swallow a rare coin? 
Are these crazy questions? No, says Mort, not when they 


produce anecdotes. 


You need 50 anecdotes for a slick article. 


Here’s how and where to get ’em. 


Once, when I tackled a profile on Vernon 
L. Brown, curator of the Chase National 
Bank’s amazing money collection, I was 
stuck for a lead. Most of my material con- 
sisted of odd facts about outlandish coins, 
and how Brown had collected them at 
auctions, from pawnshops, etc. In despera- 
tion, I employed an interviewing device I 
use as a last resort. I call it “the crazy 
question.” 

The “crazy question,” or literary long 
shot, is a stab in the dark. In this case, I 
asked my subject, “By any chance, did any- 
one ever swallow a rare coin?” The ques- 
tion rang a bell in my subject’s mind, and 
he reported just such an episode, involv- 
ing the police and a small child. Many 
writers would have used this incident as a 
humorous anecdote, but I decided to give 
it the dramatic treatment. It made a Hey 
opening for my piece in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, “The Man Who Takes Wooden 
Nickels.” Here’s how I handled the lead: 

A two-year-old New York tyke had gulped 





down one of an assortment of foreign coins pre- 
sented to his father by a returned Army flier. At 
first it seemed like one more incident in the clini- 
cal saga of small fry who swallow keys, marbles, 
open safety pins, and other juvenile delicacies. 
But when the coin, an odd, rectangular piece, 
still clung to the stomach wall after two weeks, 
the attending specialist became worried. A poison 
is formed by the effect of gastric juices on certain 
metals, and while the metal lodged in the child’s 
body might be harmless, the x-ray could not dis- 
close its composition. Apparently, the child faced 
a major operation or possible death by poisoning, 
when someone thought of taking the x-ray plate 
to the coin-and-currency experts who supervise 
the Chase National Bank’s fabulous collection of 
moneys of the world. There, in a matter of sec- 
onds, the x-ray shadow was identified by Vernon 
L. Brown, the curator, as that of an early coin 
of India. It was known to be made of copper, 
a harmless metal in this situation. 


Dewitt C. Reddick, professor of journalism 
at the University of Texas, reprinted this 
opening in his recent book, Modern Feature 
Writing (Harper’s), as an example of the 
perfect lead. 

The “crazy question” has helped me cut 
































routine. I live with my subject, even when he goes to the barber for a haircut.” 
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through many of the Gordian knots you 
come up against in this business. Doing an 
article on fountain pens, I asked a pen 
manufacturer if he had ever made a pen 
that cost more than $1,000. I felt silly ask- 
ing the question, for this manufacturer’s 
product was strictly for the Woolworth 
trade. Sure enough, he told me, he had 
once made a diamond-encrusted number 
for an Indian rajah; price: $9,000. I got 
myself a super-anecdote. 

Another time, doing an article for Cosmo 
on bills of large denomination, I tracked 
down the man who buried the Time Cap- 
sule and asked him if the famous cylinder 
contains a big bill. A silly stab, you say? 
Well, there’s a $1,000 bill deposited in that 
Time Capsule—and it provided a good 
narrative hook for my article. 

Sometimes the Hey anecdote can be right 
in front of your nose without your realizing 
it. Recently, when Coronet assigned me to 
do an article on Macy’s department store, I 
spent several days casing the mammoth 
shop, but was unable to dig up anything 
socko enough for a lead. Then, in review- 
ing my notes which contained the informa- 
tion that at Macy’s one can buy any item 
—with one exception—I suddenly realized 
that here was my Hey anecdote. I started 
the Coronet article thus: 

Not long ago, an economy-minded mid-west- 
erner walked into R. H. Macy of New York, 
the world’s largest department store, and asked 
for a certain item. “Sorry, sir,” the man was 
politely told, ““Macy’s doesn’t carry the item you 
want — nor do we ever intend to. It’s against 
our policy.” 

The item the visitor had requested was a coffin. 
It is probably the only piece of merchandise this 
fabulous emporium has never offered for sale. 


That “You” Gimmick 


Second sesame for opening up editorial 
gates is the word You. You is an anecdote 
which the author uses as early as possible 
in his article to involve “you,” the reader. 
This device guarantees reader identifica- 
tion, gives the reader a sense of participa- 
tion. Most successful writers spring the you 
anecdote in their second paragraph. Per- 
fect this technique, and you can combine 
Hey and You in the first sentence of an 
article. 
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Paul W. Kearney, writing an article 
about the Empire State Building for This 
Week, merged Hey and You at the start: 

Would you like to visit a place where rain is 

sometimes red — where snow falls up — where 
kissing can be really shocking? 
Howard Whitman, another craftsman, 
achieved the same stunt with an article, 
“Why Some Doctors Should Be In Jail,” 
in a recent Colliers. Whitman’s opening 
bombshell : 


The nation’s ethical doctors want to clean the 
chiselers out of their profession, but they need 
your help. 





“Here was a beautiful anecdote to illustrate how 
the producer’s mind works.” 


The processs of combining Hey and You 
early in your articles becomes as effortless 
as blending ham and eggs. To illustrate 
with a couple of my own case histories, 
here’s the opening paragraph I used for an 
article on the N. Y. Daily News’ Inquiring 
Fotographer, “America’s Nosiest Man,” 
which appeared in Reader’s Digest: 

He’s the most inquisitive man in the world. 
When he asked a Brooklyn housewife if her 
husband was an ardent lover, she slapped his 
face. He once asked a girl, “Why did you bleach 
your hair?”, got a clip on the chin from her 
fiance, and landed in jail. Tomorrow he may 
ask you how your wife reacts when you snore 
in bed. 

I applied the same formula in another ar- 
ticle for Reader's Digest, “The Man Who 
Knows Everything First.” The opening: 

Recently Joseph Kane of New York gave a 
simple quiz on 19th-century “firsts” to a trio of 
Yale College professors. They flunked. And so 
would you, if you think that Fulton invented the 
first steamboat, that Edison made the first electric 
light and that Eli Whitney fathered the cotton 
gin. 
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The You angle is a must with every big 
magazine. You may be a brilliant reporter, 
but unless your cocoon of facts is spun 
around the reader, the resulting article will 
seem too remote. There are rare exceptions 
to this rule, but why fight City Hall? The 
You magnet is in evidence every month on 
magazine covers, where editors consistently 
feature titles containing the word “you.” 
Leaven your articles with plenty of You 
anecdotes. 


50 Anecdotes an Article 


Associate Editor Stuart Rose of the 
Satevepost once told me that the lifeblood 
of every good article is the anecdote. 
Skimp on anecdotes and, no matter how 
terrific your subject, your treatment will 
be bounced. An inexperienced writer once 
complained to me that he had written an 
article on the Y.M.C.A., submitted it to 
Collier’s, and had it rejected only to see 
them use one on the same subject several 
months later. Comparing this fellow’s script 
with the Collier’s version, I noted that his 
story was historical in treatment, while the 
published piece, by skilled writers June 
and Jhan Robbins, had sugar-coated the 
musty Y.M.C.A. theme with more than 
20 anecdotes. 

Which brings us to See, standing for 
anecdotes which illustrate the theme of an 
article. Thus, if you are writing about a 
man who is the world’s greatest practical 
joker, it’s shabby technique to build him up 
via superlatives. The solid way to sell him 
to the reader is to illustrate his practical 
jokes with a string of anecdotes. Each 
See anecdote is comparable to the pro- 
verbial “picture worth 1,000 words.” 

See anecdotes can be infinite in variety, 
ranging from the dramatic to the ridiculous. 
They can help you establish a national scope 
for your subject; build up his authority in 
a field; illustrate a reaction from the public. 
You can use the See anecdote to make a 
personality come to life, whether he’s a 
hero or a heel, a wit or a lummox, a Good 
Samaritan or a Scrooge. 

How do you garner See anecdotes? The 
old-fashioned way was to sit across the desk 
from your subject and bombard him with 


questions, like: “What was the most exciting 
thing that ever happened to you?” Under 
this sort of brain-washing, most subjects 
act as though they have amnesia or lock- 
jaw. I’ve found that the fertile way to hunt 
anecdotes is to accompany the subject as he 
goes about his daily routine. 

Post writer Maurice Zolotow swears by 
this technique. Once, assigned to do a pro- 
file on producer Mike Todd, Zolotow at- 
tached himself to the impresario, wouldn’t 
let go of him even when Todd went into a 
shoe store. Zolotow’s leech-like tenacity 
paid off. He observed that whenever Todd 
buys shoes, he purchases 14 pairs at a 
crack, and this fact provided a fine 
anecdote. 

Living with the subject, even when he 
goes to the barber for a haircut, has gained 
me many anecdotes. Recently, when Ted 
Irwin, editor of Real, assigned me to do a 
profile on Mark Goodson and Bill Tod- 
man, the producers of TV’s What’s My 
Line?, I stuck to Todman in quest of some 
See anecdotes. I was rewarded one night 
when, at a cocktail party, Todman speared 
the olive in his martini and yelled, “I’ve 
got it! A terrific occupation for next week’s 
show!” After he had calmed down, he ex- 
plained that he would dig up a fellow 
whose job was olive-stuffing and use him 
to baffle the panel. Here was a beautiful 
anecdote to illustrate how the producer’s 
mind works. 

Another way of obtaining anecdotes is 
to interview friends and business acquaint- 
ances of your subject. When I did a profile 
on Alex Lewyt, president of the vacuum 
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“Interview friends and business acquaintances of 
your subject.” 
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cleaner company which bears his name, I 
sought out Raiph Chipurnoi who, as a 
Gimbel’s department store executive, had 
dealt with Lewyt. Here is the anecdote 
concerning Lewyt which resulted from my 
talk with Chipurnoi, as it subsequently 
appeared in Collier’s: 


According to Ralph Chipurnoi, merchandising 
chief of Gimbel’s household appliance division, 
Lewyt is the only salesman in the world who can 
sell invisible vacuum cleaners. “I’ve seen Alex 
hypnotize dealers over the luncheon table,” 
Chipurnoi told me. “He puts on an act that 
should be called Birth of a Salesman. He uses the 
tablecloth for a carpet, pepper and salt to rep- 
resent dirt. He huffs and he puffs to simulate the 
cyclonic action of his cleaner. He covers the 
sugar bowl with a linen napkin, then pollutes it 
with cigarette ashes to demonstrate how his 
filter works. He growls and roars to illustrate the 
noise made by rival machines, purrs like a kitten 
when describing his own.” 








If you can’t spare the hours to cavort 
with your subject or round up people who 
know him, there are shortcuts. I stumbled 
on one method several years ago, thanks 
to the late William Seabrook, author of the 
best-seller, Asylum. Seabrook, five news- 
men, and I were at a press conference 
arranged by Yale University so that we 
could interview 12-year-old Kenneth Wolf, 
the youngest student ever to enter Yale— 
as a sophomore, no less. The prodigy’s 
mother, Mrs. Wolf, did not welcome the 
sensational publicity her son was getting. 
As a result, she stipulated that each re- 
porter be allowed to ask only one question. 

After six of us had asked questions there 
was hardly enough material for a Reader’s 
Digest filler. Then veteran writer Seabrook 
asked his question: “Kenneth, will you de- 
scribe your activities during a typical day 








“A, B, C or D cup?” 
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from the moment you wake up until you 
go to bed?” The kid answered, and we 
learned everything he did round the clock, 
his favorite cereal, the books he read, the 
games he played, the radio programs he 
listened to, etc. 

In the years that have followed I’ve 
asked that question of some of the busiest 
celebrities of our time, folks too mercurial 
to pin down in an interview—Fay Emerson, 
Ozzie and Harriet, Alan Ladd, Roy Rogers, 
and a score of others. This round-the-clock 
gimmick always has brought paydirt. 

For example, when I asked comic Red 
Buttons to give me his version of “My 
Day,” I learned that he keeps a wire re- 
corder beside his bed to record gag routines 
which pop into his head when he has 
insomnia. Fleur Cowles told me that she 
begins her day by reading her mail in bed. 
Silent movie star Esther Ralston confided 
that she stands on her head five minutes 
every day to help her stay slender. How 
can you miss with anecdotes like these? 

Another way to jog the memory of un- 
communicative subjects is to regale them 
with anecdotes concerning their contempo- 
raries. Thus, if I am interviewing an in- 
ventor, I say to him: “You know, Professor 
Mazda, I once interviewed an inventor 
who told me he got ideas whenever he 
took a trip on a ferry.” Such hotfooting is 
likely to bring the subject out of his trance. 
In what is probably an honest association, 
he will recall that he gets inspired similarly, 
but in his case the muse smiles when he 
rides the subway. Your next step is to ask 
him what he invented on the subway—and 
you've got an anecdote. 

There are other methods of obtaining 
anecdotes. One writer I know used to in- 
sist that his subject take no telephone calls 
during the interview period; claimed he 
wanted no interruptions. Now he’s done an 
about-face, prays that the phone will ring 
while he interviews his subjects. He’s found 
that by eavesdropping on their conversa- 
tions he gets many an important clue to 
their personalities and the way they react 
to good news, bad news, no news, etc. 

But whether you garner your See an- 
ecdotes by wiretap, truth serum or X-ray, 


remember that each anecdote should give 
the article a different value. Thus, if you 
are profiling a Hollywood star, don’t stack 
the article with several anecdotes demon- 
strating how generous she is with charity 
performances. You will be accused of over- 
selling this point and you will sound repeti- 
tious. Mention the star’s generosity, but 
then throw in an anecdote to show how 
frugal she can be—she saves string or hoards 
cakes of soap from hotel rooms. If you have 
four or five anecdotes to show what a ter- 
rific ad-libber she is, use a couple of these 
and then, with a swift transition, serve the 
reader a contrasting anecdote which tells 
of the time her repartee was topped by that 
of her stand-in or director. 

How many anecdotes should you dig for 
before sitting down at the typewriter? At 
least 50, I’d say, for a full-length piece. 
This will allow you plenty of margin for 
first-draft experimentation. A few years ago, 
when I tried an article on Horn & Hardart 
automats, the company refused to co- 
operate. By coincidence I learned that 
writer Tom Mahoney was working on the 
same project. We decided to collaborate. 
Between us, by devious methods, we dug 
up more than 100 anecdotes. After much 
screening and blue-penciling, Mahoney and 
I wrote the piece using about 40 anecdoes. 
We sold it to Reader’s Digest; they boiled 
it down to 22 anecdotes. But our original 
version, “The Wondrous Automat,” is to be 
reprinted in its entirety in the forthcoming 
anthology of non-fiction, Assignment Any- 
thing, to be published by Scribner’s. 


And “So”— 

So is the fourth password that will help 
get your non-fiction into the salable zone. 
So, in a popular article, is your conclusion. 
It is vital in the problem article, the science 
article, the public affairs piece, the self-help 
article, the community-relations story and 
the expose piece. Here, in a few succint 
paragraphs, you state the raison d’etre for 
your article or give the solution to the big 
problem you have raised. 

Steven Spencer’s medical articles in the 
Satevepost, Howard Whitman’s sociological 
pieces in Collier’s and Lester Velie’s po- 
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litical exposes in Reader’s Digest offer ideal 
examples of how the So form of recapitu- 
lation and conclusion can give an entire 
article stature. In the hands of these ex- 
perts, So often becomes an exciting climax. 


Here, from Lester Velie’s Collier’s article, 
“The Great Western Land Grab,” is a 
perfect illustration of how a skillful writer 
can use the So technique as a dramatic 
showcase for the theme he is trying to sell: 


Meanwhile the stripped earth continues to 
wash away into the West's rivers. I stood in a 
gentle rain near the Continental Divide above 
Boulder, Colo., and watched a segment of the 
process which threatens the life of a whole region. 
A mountain stream which once ran clear and 
sparkling was now soil-choked. “Too thick to 
drink and too thin to plow,” a forest ranger put 
it. The Colorado, the Rio Grande and other 
great river systems are depositing millions of tons 
of topsoil from the range lands in the mammoth 
reservoirs which help nourish the semiarid West. 
The Elephant Butte Dam, built to guarantee 
water to New Mexico “forever,” is already so 
choked with silt deposited by the Rio Grande 
that the state is alarmed over its water supply. 
The 2,000,000 citizens of Los Angeles rely on 
Colorado River water, impounded at Lake Mead 
behind Hoover Dam in Arizona. Los Angeles 
spent $240,000,000 to tap the water (and power) 
of Lake Mead, and the federal government 
spent about $165,000,000 more. But inexorably, 
day after day, the Colorado deposits some 14,000 
carloads of silt on the floor of Lake Mead, grad- 
ually filling it in. 

A forest ranger commented bitterly: “Congress 
is spending billions for concrete dams to store 
water, but it won’t spend pennies for the millions 
of little dams we protect—the blades of grass 
nature designed to save the land and water.” 


Howard Whitman has built up a na- 
tional reputation for his public service, 
crusading articles. In each of his pieces, 
Whitman draws attention to a significant 
problem which affects every American. 
Then he uses the So gimmick to offer a 
solution to the problem he has spotlighted. 
Thus, when Whitman wrote his memorable 
article, “Disease A La Carte,” for Woman’s 
Home Companion, an expose of the un- 
sanitary conditions which exist in thou- 
sands of our nation’s restaurants and soda 
fountains, he used So to wrap it all up: 

So, whenever you go out to eat, demand the 
same cleanliness you maintain in your home. 
Don’t laugh it off when a waiter brings you a 
cup ringed with lipstick. Its sickly red tinge is a 
danger signal. Danger for you, your family, your 
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community, It is good citizenship to warn the 
restaurant manager, to call in your local health 
department if the warning goes unheeded. You 
have every right to be militant when your good 
money brings you disease on a silver platter, 


In some large cities you can telephone the 
health department and get the latest bacteria 
count for any restaurant. A few communities have 
gone futher. Wheeling, W. Va., has published 
bacteria counts in the local newspapers. Why 
not? Your city puts a warning sign at a railroad 
crossing. Why not warn you against being ground 
beneath the pathogenic wheels of that equally 
perilous flier, the Blueplate Special? 


Exit Laughing 

Ha is your ace in the hole, an anecdote 
which serves as a humorous finale so that 
you “exit laughing.” Most unplanned ar- 
ticles wind up on a flat note, sag awk- 
wardly, or just plain fizzle out. Plan to end 
with a yuk. In the course of organizing 
your article, make it a point to save your 
joke material for dessert. Frequently it’s an 
anecdote which pokes fun at your subject. 
Or it can be a sidelight which ends the 
article on a note of irony. 

I may never write buffoon material for 
Milton Berle, but the gag endings on 
some of my articles have tickled more than 
a few editorial funnybones. Exhibit No. 1 
is from a piece I did for This Week, “Penny 
Prophet,” about the president of the Peer- 
less Weighing Corporation, which manu- 
factures penny scales that record your 
weight on a card. On the reverse side of 
each card is printed a line of character 
analysis. I wound up the article with the 
following anecdote: 

Not long ago, when the Peerless Corporation 
advertised for a sales executive to head their 
eastern staff, a young man applied for the 
position. In his letter he stated: “I am clever, 
intelligent, diplomatic, tactful, loyal, enterprising, 
persevering, resourceful, trustworthy and ambi- 
tious. Give me an interview and I’ll prove it.” 
When a company official interviewed the man, 
he presented ten Peerless cards attesting to these 
virtues as his evidence. P.S. He got the job. 


There’s a typical Ha wind-up. Just the 
other day I got a $15 check from Reader’s 
Digest for reprint rights to that anecdote 
alone. You'll find it on page 130 of their 
November, 1953, issue. 
The best way to fish for Ha gags is to 
(Continued on page 73) 
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I was a tyro until — 


A tyro for 18 years, she made the 
pro ranks in one by tossing out formula 


By Evis Joberg 


Ir 1s 21 years this month since I sent my 
first story to an editor. It didn’t sell. In 
the next 18 years I made a total of some- 
thing like $500 with my writing. 

But in the last three years I have written 
and sold five novels. I am now approach- 
ing the three-dozen mark on confession 
sales. For more than a year I had from 
one to three stories on the stands every 
month. To put it on a dollar-and-cents 
basis, last year brought me an average 
monthly income of over $260. No big, one- 
shot sales—just a steadily growing number 
of words sold. 

What made the difference? 

Toward the latter part of those 18 years 
I found myself the reluctant “instructor” 
of a small group of men and women who 
wanted to learn to write. I had by this 
time sold several love pulps and some 
articles, but each sale was accidental—I 
couldn’t say why those stories sold while 
others came back. To set myself up as a 
teacher—! 

My first impulse was to refuse and re- 
treat. But the earnestness of the group 
made me ashamed. I could at least steer 
them in the direction of helpful books, 
couldn’t I? I had read ’em all. I had 
taken a course in fiction fundamentals. I 
decided to pass on what information I had. 

Then, as the class grabbed that and 
teached for more, I realized that there is 


and memorizing a single sentence. 


something beyond the method, beyond tech- 
nique, and that it was my failure to grasp 
that “something” which was holding me 
back. I began a hunt for the elusive qual- 
ity—and I found it. 

In any creative undertaking there is the 
what you are building or creating, and 
there is the how; but back of these, and 
more important than either, is the why. It 
was the why I was missing. 

I knew what a story is: a steady driving 
against obstacles toward a definite goal. 
And I knew that you need story materials: 
people and trouble, dialogue and descrip- 
tion, etc. Further, you take a main char- 
acter and face him with a serious prob- 
lem. You alternately push him toward a 
-olution and away from it, through the 
mechanism of the opposing character. 
Finally, when you have the main char- 
acter in so deep that even you can scarcely 
see the way out, you allow him to solve 
his problem in what you hope is a logical 
and convincing manner, preferably in a 
happy ending. 

All these things I knew, and did as well 
as I could. But it wasn’t enough. Who 
said you had to face the main character 
with a serious problem? Why couldn’t I 
write about a girl who wanted a new dress 
just because she wanted to look pretty? I 
did write that story—but it came back. 

I hadn’t grasped the fact that the pur- 
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pose of a story is to arouse an emotion in 
the reader, to make him feel. 

For me, that discovery was like turning 
on a kleig light in a dark room. It freed 
me, once and for all, from the bogeyman 
of plot and from the dictates of technique, 
for those are merely tricks or methods which 
other writers have found most effective in 
making readers feel. 

Let’s take a look at the story titled “The 
First Morning” in October Good House- 
keeping. Basically, it is the story of a father 
who is worried about his young son, who is 
lost. Not much to the idea, is there? Yet, 
the way Adela Rogers St. Johns develops it, 
the story merits the blurb given it—‘A 
story you'll never forget.” Why? Because 
of the way it tugs at your heart. Because it 
makes you feel. 

First of all, the situation is important to 
the main character. His whole future will 
be affected by the outcome. “Face him 
with a serious problem.” Why? Who cares 
if he loses his knife? But his son.. .! 

Miss St. Johns doesn’t leave it there. 
The boy has been lost in the dangerous 
area of the mountains. More worry! But 
not enough. A bundle of rags, which could 
be the boy, is dimly seen at the bottom of 
a deep, almost-inaccessible canyon; it isn’t 
discovered until evening, and no rescue can 
be attempted until morning. If it is the 
boy, he is certainly hurt, probably dead. 
What parent (most GH readers are par- 
ents) could help sharing the father’s worry? 

Just to make sure no one escapes the 
worry, the author takes the reader straight 
through the night with the harassed father. 
Step by step, thought by thought. 


Now the final touch. The father wishes 
to pray for his son’s safety. But as he 
thinks of the few other cases where ex- 
tremity has driven him to prayer, he re- 
members that each prayer was unanswered. 
How can he believe this time? And if he 
prays and his son is dead, he will have lost 
not only his son, but his faith in God as 
well. As an example of a story which ful- 
fills its mission of arousing emotion in the 
reader, it would be hard to beat this one 
by Adela St. Johns. 


Before you begin your story, look over 
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the idea or germ or character or whatever 
started you thinking of it and decide which 
emotion can best be aroused with the ma- 
terial. Often a given story-germ can be 
angled toward any one of several emotional 
effects. 

For instance, I remember a snatch of 
conversation I overheard one day while 
riding a bus. Two girls sat directly behind 
me, talking about their boy-friends who 
were in the service—this was during World 


War II. 








One of the girls remarked that her fiance 
was on a Seth Pacific island. “So he sent 
me the moncy and told me to buy my own 
engagement ring,” she went on. “I went 
down to Shreves to pick it out—and I saw 
a pair of diamond earrings, just perfect for 
my new formal! So I bought the earrings. 
Well, now he’s coming home, and I don’t 
know what to tell him.” 

This item could serve as the stimulus 
for several stories, each with a different 
emotional effect. It could produce a light, 
breezy affair, with the girl squirming and 
dodging as exposure creeps closer. Or it 
could serve as the nucleus for a confession 
story—a girl learns the hard way what it 
means to be worthy of a man’s love and 
trust. Or the emotional effect could be the 
satisfaction of seeing a trusting young man 
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“get wise” to a gold-digger type of girl 
before it is too late to escape her. 

How do you select your emotional effect? 
There isn’t any hard and fast rule. I try to 
select the effect I feel is strongest, most ap- 
pealing from the reader’s point of view. 

The fact that the purpose of a story is 
to arouse feeling in the reader accounts for 
the sale of seemingly plotless stories and 
frothy, light things as well. 

Theresa Oakes’ “Your Daughter Must 
Meet My Daughter,” also in October Good 








Housekeeping, is a good example of a story 
built on a slight foundation to make a 
strong emotional impression—this time the 
emotion is amusement. Two women, once 
college sisters, meet after many years of 
marriage. Each is the mother of a teen-age 
daughter, and they decide to have their 
daughters meet. You, the reader, aren’t 
interested in this meeting at the start. Some- 
thing has to be done to make you care 
about it. The tool Theresa Oakes uses is, 
as usual, conflict between the two protag- 
onists. Conflict is the what; her applica- 
tion of it is the how, as shown in the fol- 
lowing quote from the story: 

“Darling!” Jessica said. “?*. een years!” 
And she enveloped Alice in an insincere haze 
of mink and Femme perfume, a cheek-to-cheek 
caress that skillfully avoided ruining Jessica’s 
make-up. ... 


Alice immediately felt as dowdy as Jessica had 
always made her feel. She pushed up the wisps 
of hair into her tweedy hat and tugged at the 
jacket of her old tweed suit. ... 

“T’m afraid I’m a mess,” she said. “I had to 
drive the station wagon into town so early this 
morning, and then all this shopping—” 

“Well, anyway, you look as healthy as ever,” 
Jessica said, making it sound as if Alice were a 
cow. 

You ought to read the whole story, but 
probably the above excerpt will give you a 
chuckle—and that is the why of the story. 
Why it was written, why it was bought, 
why you'll read it. 


“Now I Know” 


Now it becomes clear why the story about 
a girl who wants a new dress just to look 
pretty won’t sell. The reader can’t feel 
keenly over her problem. But if she is go- 
ing to have her whole future altered by 
whether or not she can buy the dress, you 
have the beginning of a story. Suppose 
she is a college girl, of poor parents. She 
meets a rich man-about-town, determines 
to marry him, angles fiercely for a date 
with him. At last she gets the invitation— 
but it is to a society ball, very formal. This 
is to be her first meeting with his parents. 
She hasn’t a thing to wear, no money. If 
she refuses this date he may never invite 
her again. You can go on and on making 
the purchase of this dress of earth-shaking 
importance—and you can choose the emo- 
tional effect in advance. Will it be scorn 
for a girl with selfish ideas, sympathy for 
a girl who is willing to sacrifice herself 
to help her parents? How does it strike 
you? 

Now the rules make sense. A story is a 
steady driving against obstacles toward a 
definite goal because if you want to hold a 
reader’s attention you have to touch his 
feelings — curiosity, anxiety, anger, hope. 
He can’t get very worked up over a man 
swimming to amuse himself—no goal. But 
a man swimming to save his life . . .! 

When you use a main character, it isn’t 
because “a story must have a main charac- 
ter.” It is because people’s emotions are 
more easily stirred by reading about people 
than about weather or scenery or cars. You 
make your main character sympathetic and 
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real because your reader will care more 
deeply what happens to a friend than to a 
stranger. 

You plunge him into trouble because 
people are more interested and excited 
while reading about people in trouble. You 
add an opposing character because your 
reader is more stirred by intelligent, 
planned opposition than by the opposition, 
say, of a force of nature or the impersonal 
opposition of a whole police force or army. 

You let your main character be alter- 
nately pushed toward solution and away 
from it because the uncertainty tends to 
increase the reader’s depth of feeling. 

Just before the story ends, you make it 
appear that your main character is going 
down in defeat because the deeper the 
reader’s despair at this point, the greater 
his joy when the hero wins out. The main 
character solves his own problem because 
a reader gets more thrill out of seeing an 
embattled hero knock out the enemy than 
out of seeing someone else come up, shoot 
the villain, and save the hero, or the villain 
die of a heart attack. 

Using reader-emotion as a guide, you can 
find ways of increasing suspense and in- 
terest. You can increase what is at stake 
for the main character: he has to win, or 
else — what? Be mildly inconvenienced? 
Lose a girl who is no prize anyway? Who 
cares? But if he must win or lose his life’s 
savings, or his reputation; if his life, or that 
of his wife, is at stake .. .! 

Another gimmick is to shorten the time 
in which the hero must reach a solution. 
Bill and his wife live five miles out of town 
and have no telephone. Bill’s wife falls 
and is badly injured. He gets in the car 
and starts for town to get the doctor, but 
on the way he is stopped by an escaped 
convict with a gun who forces him to drive 
across country toward the mountains. 
Given time, Bill knows he could figure a 
way to turn the convict over to the cops 
in the village at the foot of the mountains. 
But that is several hours’ drive away, and 
if his wife doesn’t get medical help in half 
an hour she’ll bleed to death. Bill is really 
up against it now—and so is the reader. 

You might label this reader emotion 
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“hope,” though other things enter into it— 
anxiety, joy, curiosity, nostalgia, anger, or 
any one of a dozen more. But if you get 
your reader to hoping that things will turn 
out right for your story people, you’ve got 
a story—even if it has defects—and a sale. 


7-Point Test 


How much the students got out of my 
class, I don’t know. But to me it was a 
turning point. Up to that time, ai! my 
stories had been built, step by step, to a 
“story pattern.” Now I tossed out the pat- 
tern. In its place I use a set of questions; 
before every story I write I answer these 
questions briefly to make sure the raw 
materials of emotion are there: 

Who is the story about? 

What is his main character trait? 

What does he want? (Must be consist- 
ent with character trait. ) 

Why does he want it? 

What prevents his getting it? 

What will happen if he doesn’t get it? 

How does his character trait figure in his 
final success? 

Last spring, I read a small item in our 
local newspaper about a policeman who 
played Good Samaritan by buying a gradu- 
ation dress for a high school girl whose 
father he had arrested. The idea had emo- 
tion, and it hit me hard—which is a good 
starting point. I put it through the list thus: 

1. Story is about graduating senior girl. 

2. Main character trait is hurt over be- 
ing scorned for poverty. 

3. Wants a white dress “like the other 
kids” for graduation. 

4. Wants it because she is to be valedic- 
torian. 

5. Obstacle is weak-charactered, always- 
broke father. 

6. She will be disgraced among class- 
mates. 

7. Plea to father overheard by arresting 
cop. 

I further increased the emotion by hav- 
ing the father earn almost enough money— 
so that the girl brags she has the dress— 
then lose it all gambling, two days before 
graduation. Pop tries a holdup which is 
unsuccessful and leads to his arrest. The 
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daughter pleads with him te “get out” in 
time to buy her a dress, but of course he 
can’t. Her hurt leads to despair; she de- 
cides to try suicide, but is stopped by the 
arrival of the cop. 


18 Years Too Late 

After 18 years I finally began to think 
about my readers. What are their hopes? 
Their fears? What fineness does a rascal 
possess? Is the pillar of the church all he 
appears to be? Can I write the story that 
will make some bewildered, broken-hearted 
schoolgirl feel that staying decent will pay 


off, that she need not settle for second-best 
love? I walk by an apartment house; the 
bedroom window is open; I hear a girl sob- 
bing into her pillow. Why? People in pre- 
dicaments—they are my stories now. 

With the discouragement and confusion 
gone, I began to do the only thing that 
ever made a writer out of anybody—lI be- 
gan to write. I had been a housewife who 
wrote on the side. Now I became a writer 
who kept house on the side. I wrote every 
day, five days a week. Whole stories, in- 
stead of sketches and vague bits. Bad stories 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Gimme a 


I’ve JUST soLp my fifteenth gimmick story. 

What is a gimmick story? A look through 
the pages of some crossword puzzle mag- 
azines will answer this question for you. It’s 
a one or two page mystery-type story in 
which clues are given to the reader. The 
solution is provided on another page, giving 
the reader a chance to do his own de- 
ducing. Unlike the crossword puzzles that 
compose the bulk of the magazines, these 
gimmick puzzles are written like short-short 
stories—except that at the climax the reader 
is hit with “What clue gave Farnsworth 
away?” or “Why did Detective Fenton sus- 
pect Montgomery?” 

Suppose we dip into a few of my sales to 
see how gimmicks are written, what kinds 
of gimmicks there are, and who buys them. 

Since these stories are usually from 500 
to 1,000 words in length, the most impor- 
tant point is to write “down to the bone.” 
In the first sentence, or surely the second 
sentence, set up the situation—a man has 
been murdered and the police have been 
called in to find the murderer. This will be 
your story, without any sub-plots, counter- 
plots or such. Here are the lead paragraphs 
from my story “The Strange Suicide” which 
appears in the January, 1954, issue of Cross- 
word Time: 

Mrs, Hutchins, her strong, heavy-set body 
braced against the fireplace, wept softly as In- 
spector Fenton tried vainly to continue his ques- 
tioning. 


“You must get hold of yourself,” the Inspector 
28 


You won’t get rich selling gimmicks, 
but they'll help buy bread and but- 
ter. Dell uses 42 a year, Harle, 36, 
and other companies are in the 
market for these short mysteries. 


Gimmick 


said soothingly. “All your tears won’t bring Mr. 
Jason back.” 

The old woman finally managed to raise her 

head slightly, dry her tears with her handkerchief 
and then speak with difficulty, “It was terrible, 
Inspector. Mr. Jason dead, I still can’t believe it. 
Such a good man with so much to live for. 
Suicide, I still can’t believe it.” 
Once your situation has been set up, de- 
velop it through conversation and action so 
that every word counts and moves the story 
quickly to its conclusion. This is how “The 
Strange Suicide” ends: 


“Isn’t it true, Mrs. Hutchins,” the Inspector 
added, “that with both Mr. and Mrs. Jason now 
dead, the bulk of the Jason fortune will probably 
go to you?” 

“Mr. Jason did mention several times that I 
would be well taken care of when he was gone, 
eae 

“And you couldn’t wait until he died natu- 
rally,” the Inspector interrupted angrily. “So you 
must have drugged him and then rigged up this 
phony suicide.” 

“Drugged? How can you say such a thing?”, 
Mrs. Hutchins shouted as she raised her hand 
defiantly. 

“Your own story proves that you murdered 
Mr. Jason.” 


WHAT MISTAKE PROVED HER GUILT? 
Answer on page 85. 

There are three kinds of gimmick stories. 
First, you can use the fact gimmick. 

The fact that an American citizen can- 
not be deported forms the basis of my gim- 
mick story called “The Clean-up Com- 
mittee” which appeared in the May-June, 
1953, issue of Dell Crossword Puzzles. A 




















group of civic-minded people in a town 
band together to fight the organized crime 
that has a stranglehold on their community. 
In the middle of the story I plant the first 
clue. A member of tite committee, speaking 
of the foreign-born leader of the gangster 
element, remarks, “He isn’t fit for the great 
honor of his American citizenship.” After 
another hundred words of fill-in material, 
the gimmick is sprung when this same 
member urges that the committee work to- 
ward having the gangster deported. Where- 
upon someone else in the story says that 
this can’t be done. “Why can’t it be done?” 
is the question that brings the story to a 
halt. It is up to the reader to find the 
answer. 

Other fact gimmicks of mine have evolved 
from such bits as: when three primary 
colors are blended together they make 
white; under the law it takes at least three 
people to constitute a riot. My gimmick 
story called “The Bet” which appeared 
in the May-June, 1953, issue of Pocket 
Crossword Puzzles is based upon the fact 
that the King of England cannot enter the 
House of Commons. 

Dell Publications, which publishes three 
crossword puzzle titles bimonthly and uses 
about 42 gimmicks a year, provides a good 
market for fact gimmicks. As Kathleen 
Rafferty, editor of the Dell puzzle maga- 
zines, points out, “The gimmick should be 
one of general knowledge. A gimmick, for 
example, like the fact that cuckoo birds 
keep other birds’ eggs out of their nests 
just wouldn’t go with us. While this fact 
is true enough, the general reader wouldn’t 
know it.” The reader should be able, with- 
out too much trouble, to solve the mystery 
before he turns to the solution. 

A story of mine that appeared in the 
November-December, 1952, issue of Dell 
Crossword Puzzles utilizes a variant of the 
fact gimmick—the seasonal gimmick. This 
type of story is based upon a fact that can 
be tied in with a holiday or other important 
occasion. 

My story, called “Disputed Candidates,” 
was tied in with National Election Day, 
which occurred in November, 1952. The 
gimmick is that two men residing in the 


same community cannot run for the presi- 
dency and vice-presidency of the United 
States on the same party ticket. Two 
ex-G.I’s, who live in the same veterans’ 
housing project, seck to form a Veterans’ 
Rights Party and run together for the na- 
tion’s two highest offices. At the beginning 
of the story I plant the clue that they both 
live in the same community. At the end, 
one of the candidates rushes into the home 
of his running mate to announce, “We just 
can’t run for office together!” If the reader 
is up on political technicalities he will be 
able to answer the question posed: “Why 
couldn’t they run for office together?” 

“Disputed Candidates” was submitted in 
May for use in November, in other words 
about six months prior to publication. The 
editors are agreed that seasonal gimmick 
stories should arrive on their desks at least 
six and even cight months before the tie-in 
dates. 

The most popular kind of gimmick is the 
detective gimmick. Crossword Time and 
Harle Publications, in fact, use only detec- 
tive gimmicks. 

This is the way David Shulman, Cross- 
word Time’s editor, explains his magazine’s 
gimmick requirements: “Two things I bear 
in mind when selecting the stories we pub- 
lish, namely, that the clue should not re- 
quire special knowledge and that the clue 
should be flawless. Too often we get solu- 
tions that call for the reader to be aware 
of some fact—if he does not know that 
fact, he is out of luck in solving the mystery. 
A mystery story should concern murder, 
suicide, theft, forgery, or another such mis- 
deed. And it should follow the regular pat- 
tern of true mysteries, that is, the clues 
should be in the story itself, only needing 
to be discovered by the reader.” 

What does Shulman mean by a flawless 
clue? “I mean one that can stand up to 
any argument. A recent story stated that 
a suicide never shoots himself in the head 
while he is wearing a hat. But all we need 
is one suicide who does not follow this 
procedure, and the clue falls flat on its 
face.” 

These requirements on detective gim- 
micks hold true for Dell, Better Publica- 
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tions, and Petco Publications, although Dell 
also uses fact and seasonal gimmicks while 
Better and Petco are more inclined to 
detective gimmicks. 

“Death Goes Downhill,” a detective gim- 
mick of mine which appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1953, issue of Crossword Time, tells 
about an alleged skiing accident. The vic- 
tim, according to the story told by the 
victim’s companion, was skiing down the 
side of the mountain when he fell into the 
snow and hit his head against a heavy 
rock, killing himself instantly. The detective 
notes, however, that the victim’s skis are 
a few feet away from the dead man’s body. 
After a hundred words of chatter, the 
detective announces emphatically, ‘This 
wasn’t an accident—you murdered your 
friend.” It is then up to the reader to 


determine what clue gave the killer away. 
If the victim had fallen in the snow and 
died instantly, he’d still be wearing his skis. 

Do you know that when a gun-butt is 
struck against the top of a hat it leaves a 
dent in the hat? Of course you do, and it 
was that simple fact that I used in my detec- 
tive gimmick entitled “The Invisible In- 
truder,” which appeared in the September- 
October, 1951, issue of Dell Crossword 
Puzzles. The killer cooks up a story for the 
detective in which he says that he and his 
friend were attacked by an unseen intruder 
who struck him over the head and killed 
his friend. The detective observes that the 
hat the man was wearing when he said he 
was struck is in a well-shaped condition. 
The clue is thus planted, ready for the 
reader to harvest. 





Aa man 


7:30 a.m. Bathed, shaved, dressed. Broke bath- 
room glass. Good material for filler on “Organ- 
ize Your Medicine Chest for Disaster” suggested 
by cluttered shelves. 

8:00 a.m. Ate breakfast. Read Times, Tribune. 
Puzzle in Tribune getting easier. Today’s called 
“Phantasmagoria.” Finished more than half of 
crossword at breakfast. Wife didn’t know who 
wrote Star Spangled Banner. 


8:35 a.m. Got subway seat. Concentrated on 
book reviews. Terrible sameness about writing 
styles. Many knowing references to “Jamesian 
influence” and “Kafka-like morbidity.” Casual 
readers must be impressed but not informed. 
Good idea here for parody of modern book re- 
view. Made note to verify Guide to Periodical 
Literature for previous attempt. Two men stepped 
on feet. Long apologies from both. Idea here 
for feature article: “New Yorkers Are Friend- 
lier.” Noted in book. 


9:15 a.m. Mail light. Big magazine day for our 
copy department. Good Housekeeping, Parent’s, 
Better Homes, Printer’s Ink, House Beautiful all 
arrived. Some getting so big can hardly carry. 
“How to” count in magazines: Better Homes, 4; 
Good Housekeeping, 3; Parent’s, 3; Printer’s 
Ink, 5. Need satire, article to end all how-to 
articles. Noted in book. Crandall of Art Depart- 
ment poked in, claimed he finished Double- 
Crosties in Sunday Times in 38 minutes. Im- 


by day 
By Richard L. Grossman 


possible. New ad manager for cosmetics account 
brought in to meet copy crew. Real change-of- 
pace character. No Brooks suit, no shell glasses; 
looks like rawboned farmer. Noted down physical 
description for use in story on transplanted farm 
family. 

11:30 a.m. Summoned to V.P.’s office. Wanted 
speech by 5! Talking to garden club on “The 
Miracle of Selling.” Real louse. Can’t write 
way out of paper bag, but talks like old-time par- 
lor smoothie. Idea here for Sunday supplement: 
“The Brains Behind the Big Shots.” 

12:10 p.m. Took Printer’s Ink and Atlantic to 
lunch. That DeVoto! Only real pro writing 
today! Ate light lunch. Thought of three new 
pen names: “Cassius” (for heavy, critical stuff), 
John Portugal (for mysteries), and Jefferson 
Bone. 

4:40 p.m. Took speech to V.P. Dog blue-pen- 
cilled like crazy. “Not bad, sport,” he says— 
after ripping apart for 20 minutes. Can hardly 
write his name. Must include in article on 
ghost-writing that buyers don’t respect guys who 
write for them. 

6:15 p.m. Wife had good idea for colored ice- 
cubes. Noted for “Household Hints” filler. Kids 
talked all through dinner. They couldn’t under- 
stand meaning of word “disappointed.” Gave ex- 
amples: no birthday party, no ice cream, and the 
like. Little one almost cried each time. Parent 
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In the detective gimmicks used by Harle 
Publications there is some variation. Harle 
publishes seven crossword puzzle titles, all 
bimonthly, and uses about 36 stories a year. 
Each story is a straight detective gimmick 
of about 1000 words with an additional 
300- words for the solution. Only misspelled 
words, cryptograms or cipher codes can be 
used to effect the solution, however. These 
codes are worked into the story, and when 
they are decoded by the reader they solve 
the mystery. For a good example of a 
Harle mystery, see “An Old Trick” by 
Margaret Hudson in the January, 1954, 
Handy Crosswords. 

While no writer will make a living selling 
gimmicks, the small checks to be garnered 
in the market can provide expense money 
and encouragement—I know. 


Markets for Gimmick Stories 

Champion Crosswords (Harle Publica- 
tions), 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y. Payment: 4% to 2c a word, $25 
minimum, on publication. Detective gim- 
micks only. 

Crossword Pastime (Harle Publications) , 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Same as Champion Crosswords. 

Crossword Time (Donajil Publications) , 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Length: 500 words. Payment: $15, on 
publication. Detective gimmicks only. 

Dell Crossword Puzzles (Dell Publica- 
tions), 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Length: 500 words. Payment: $10, 
on acceptance. 

Double-Dime Crosswords (Harle Publi- 

(Continued on page 80) 





must be careful. Idea for magazine article: 
“Watch What You Say to Them.” Noted down. 
7:20 p.m. Fixed kitchen cabinets, hung new tray 
from Aunt Jo. Good “hint” material: “Hang 
Your Trays.” Put new cartridge in record player, 
listened to Benny Goodman album, with ar- 
rangements by Fletcher Henderson. No music 
like that now. May be article here on “They 
Don’t Play Like They Used To”—have to be 
careful on that, though. 

8:20 p.m. Field day for reading! Book-of-the- 
Month, New Yorker, Saturday Review all in one 
day. Wife grabbed book (fiction anyway), but 
got right into magazines. What writing—Irwin 
Shaw, A. J. Liebling in New Yorker, Edman and 
Cousins in Saturday Review. 


10:30 p.m. Did Literary Crypt and Literary I. 
Q. in 20 minutes. Scored 89 on I. Q. Double- 
Crostics looked tough—filled in two words. 


12:10 a.m. Reread Gorham Munson chapter on 
article writing. Great stuff. Noticed puzzling ref- 
erence to Rudolph Flesch. Got out Art of Plain 
Talk. Idea here for article on “Don’t Neglect 
the Old Words.” Too much emphasis on simpli- 
fication. Danger is loss of colorful expression. 
Made note te check Guide for articles on subject. 
1:15 a.m. Challenged wife to quick game of 
Scrabble. Had good luck—made two scores of 
60 with single words. Figured out way to score 
275 with one word. Wife stuck with “Q,” so 
held on to two “U’s.” Won easily. Wonder what 
is fascination of parlor games. Might be article 
here on “The Puzzle Urge.” 

2:10 a.m. Wonderful, schmalzy music on WNBC. 
Kostelanetz, Boston Pops in old show tunes. Good 
to read by. New book on middle class very in- 
teresting. Much new data on white collar work- 


ers. Make good reference material for articles. 
Must get to work on book review parody tomor- 
row. Can’t seem to find time to work on new 
stuff. Must be six months since letter from Post 
about piece on city councils . . . must get into 
production tomorrow . . . got to have stuff in 
mail all the time . . . just no time to write... . 





























markets in the 


BOOM 
STATES 


By Irving Petite 





THE NORTHERN Rocky Mountain states, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
down to Utah, are still largely frontier ter- 
ritory. Those who say that there is no West 
and that American pioneers have vanished 
have not been exposed to the Mountain 
states. 

Gold is still a commodity in Montana, 
along with cattle. It’s a toss up whether 
Idaho is the “gem” or “potato” state. 
Wyoming dusts sheep and counts strayed 
doggies by airplane these days . . . but is 
still a land of wide-open spaces. Utah 
glistens with cattle, oil, irrigated alfalfa 
and sugar beets... celery... scenery... 
and salt. And Denver has become “the 
summer capital of America.” 

Located in one of the nation’s largest 
geographical blocs (Montana is the third 
largest state), Mountain States publications 
are area conscious. The spell of the Rockies 
gets into mastheads, editorials, feature write- 
ups and photographs. 


General Markets 


Colorado Wonderland Magazine, 701 
South Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. Raymond Tex Roberts, editor. This 
magazine has subscribers all over the world 
because of its good color reproductions. 
“We do not use fiction. 1200 to 1500 words 
is the maximum length; four to eight mini- 
mum number of black-and-whites with 
each story; very limited use of poetry; 
articles confined mostly to vacation and 
travel in Colorado. We use Colorado per- 
sonality sketches about 500 words in length. 
Historical articles must tie in present scenes 
or activities with their historical back- 
ground. Limited use of agricultural, indus- 
trial and resource material. Tour articles 
good. No assignments until we know the 
writer’s ability to produce. Glad to answer 
any queries or look at anyone’s work. Pay- 
ment upon publication. Our rates are 2c a 
word, $3 for black-and-white glossies, and 
$25 for reproduction rights on 4x5 or 
larger color transparencies.” 

Empire Magazine, Sunday supplement of 
the Denver Post, Denver 2, Colorado. Bill 
Hosokawa, editor. “Use photo stories, ar- 
ticles and fiction—all with a mandatory 
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plains-and-peaks states settings. The circu- 
lation of the newspaper is concentrated 
in Colorado and her neighbor areas: 
Wyoming, New Mexico, the Dakotas, Utah, 
Idaho, Arizona, Montana, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Northern Texas. 
We have no place for subject matter with 
a locale outside these states. 

“Please query about a proposed article 
before you submit it. Overstocked on his- 
toricals and fiction. Gag cartoons—remem- 
ber our setting—are purchased regularly. 
A literary standard on the Reader’s Digest 
level is maintained. As a result, Empire is 
one of the most-often reprinted newspaper 
magazines.” 

Black-and-white photos aid in placing 
an article; color transparencies, not smaller 
than 4x5, are acceptable also. “Empire’s 
greatest continuing aeed is for lively photo 
narratives which report in terms of visual 
action and logical continuity in the Life or 
Look manner.” The shorter the piece, the 
better its chances. Serialized articles are 
rare and usually staff-written. 3000 words 
is considered a long piece; fiction in no 
case may go over 1000 words. “Articles 
about the new and unusual—intriguing per- 
sons, places, things— written in a fast- 
paced, completely informative way, are 
most welcome. The light touch, the in- 
formal approach is sought. True adventure, 
money-making hobbies, crime, colorful per- 
sonalities, discreet sex appeal, social, child 
and domestic problems, revolutionary in- 
dustries and businesses, how-to-do-its with 
photos—all are candidates for Empire.” 

Rates: 144c a word and up. The less 
editing and rewriting required, the more 
“up.” Poems (not over 14 lines): $2. 
Photos, $5 each for those used. Higher rates 
for color pix, depending on how employed. 
Example, Kodachrome used as a cover: 
$25 minimum. Cartoons: $5 each. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance for everything ex- 
cept photos, which are paid for when 
layouts are completed, usually before pub- 
lication. As a rule, reports on everything 
within three weeks. Empire buys first mag- 
azine rights only. 

The Idaho Sportsman, P.O. Box 909, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. Robert L. Gilliam, 


Richard L. Schneider, editors. Almost two 
years old, The Idaho Sportsman is a 
monthly in the market for stories on the 
outdoors (hunting, fishing, skiing, boating, 
camping) with some adventure element. 
“We also use articles on wildlife conserva- 
tion, but these must have an Idaho tie in. 
We pay from 2 to 2!4c a word for articles, 
$3 to $5 for pix illustrating articles, and 
$25 for reproduction rights on 4x5 Eckta- 
chromes.” 

Out West, P.O. Box 854, Helena, Mon- 
tana. F. W. Merritt, founder-editor. An 
almost-new magazine, combining the former 
Montana Treasure and Bit & Spur, Out 
West deals with the glories of Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho, past and present. 
A good deal of the copy is staff written. 
W. J. “Bill” Hagen, formerly editor of 
Bit & Spur, says: “I handle only the Horse 
Department in Out West and at present 
have a great deal of material to use.” 

Salt Lake Tribune Sunday Magazine, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Tom Mathews, edi- 
tor. Articles for the Tribune should stress 
personalities residing in (or former resi- 
dents of) the inter-mountain region: Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada. Buys 
illustrative photographs. No fiction or 
poetry. Reports in a week, generally. Pay- 
ment is 35c per column inch, on publica- 
tion. 


Agricultural and Ranching Magazines 

The American Cattle Producer, published 
by the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado. David O. Appleton, editor. This 
monthly magazine goes to range cattlemen 
in the West and South. “We use articles 
concerning the range livestock business and 
occasionally related fields. We like articles 
to run from 1000 to 1500 words and we 
use short items of 50 to 100 words. Infor- 
mation should be of interest to cattlemen 
across the country. Our rates are about Ic a 
word, but we often pay more for better 
articles.” Usually pays on publication. Also 
uses pictures dealing with range cattle 
scenes, $5 apiece. 

Colorado Rancher and Farmer, 1726 
Champa St., Denver 2, Colorado. Tom 
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Leadley, editor-in-chief; Marvin Russell, 
managing editor. This publication comes 
out second and fourth Saturdays of each 
month. “We are interested exclusively in 
Colorado farm and ranch information. Our 
free lance requirement is very small. Our 
rate is lc a word, on publication.” 

Montana Farmer-Stockman, 4Y4 2nd 
Ave. N., Great Falls, Montana. Lester 
Cole, publisher. “We specialize in subjects 
of primary interest to farmers and stock- 
growers of Montana and northern Wyom- 
ing. Aside from special departments and 
special articles, material we use is largely 
in the nature of success stories dealing with 
experiences of farmers and ranchers in our 
territory or new methods and practices they 
have found useful. We usually pay about 
30c an inch for copy.” 

The National Chinchilla Breeder, pub- 
lished by the National Chinchilla Breeders 
of America, Inc., P.O. Box 2579, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Max B. Green, editor. Rarely 
buys articles. Submission of illustrations and 
photographs is encouraged. Pix should be 
8x10 glossies. Pays $3 to $5 for excep- 
tional pictures of exceptional animals or 
ranching layouts. “We do not put too 
much emphasis on the feature or per- 
sonalized side of chinchilla ranching because 
the industry is highly competitive and read- 
ers of the magazine are interested almost 
exclusively in learning how to raise better 
chinchillas more easily.” 

The National Fur News, 444 17th St., 
Denver, Colorado. D. O. Collins, managing 
editor. “The National Fur News cannot be 
classed as an open market for free lance 
material, but we are always glad to look 
at articles that fill our requirements. They 
must be based on sound, practical knowl- 
edge of domestic fur animal production.” 
Rates are lc per word, on acceptance, and 
$5 each for photographs used. 

The National Union Farmer, 1555 Sher- 
man St., Denver 3, Colorado. Ross E. 
Thomas, editor. “We occasionally accept 
articles dealing with farm programs, co- 
operatives, and farmers’ problems.” An 
allied publication, the Rocky Mountain 
Union Farmer, is not in the market for 
manuscripts of any kind. 
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The National Wool Grower, 414 Pacific 
National Life Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Irene Young, J. M. Jones, co-editors. “Cur- 
rent needs are taken care of although we 
do occasionally buy free-lance material. 
Our rate is lc a word.” Best to query first. 

Norbest Turkey News, published by the 
Norbest Turkey Growers Association, P.O. 
Box 1529, Salt Lake City 11, Utah. Herbert 
Beyers, general manager. Anything you wish 
to submit should go to Beyers or to David 
W. Evans Advertising Agency, Wasatch Oil 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. “We are 
not interested in a regular market letter 
but in news of a semi-technical nature that 
might be helpful to our growers in turkey 
production.” Payment is usually from $5 to 
$15, depending upon the length of the 
article. 

Pacific Northwest Farm Quad (including 
the Idaho Farmer, Oregon Farmer, Utah 
Farmer and Washington Farmer), all pub- 
lished semi-monthly by Cowles Publishing 
Co., 404 Review Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Cecil Hagen, managing editor. All 
four magazines, edited by the same staff in 
one office, are separate state publications. 
“However, we do use some of the same 
material in all four books.” Buys compara- 
tively little. “The best chances for free 
lancers are in what we call farm family 
living articles. For the most part, we have 
been buying these from farm people them- 
selves, in most cases from subscribers. Usu- 
ally we want pieces to be specific and prac- 
tical so they will help other readers. If they 
also turn out to be inspirational or enter- 
taining, so much the better.” Rates depend 
on editorial evaluation and are from $5 to 
$30, on acceptance. 

Western Farm Life, Box 299, Denver 1, 
Colorado. Jim White, editor and general 
manager. “Although we buy some con- 
tributed material—mostly from regular cor- 
respondents—we do not wish to encourage 
general free lance writers to flood us with 
copy. All editorial matter used in Western 
Farm Life is of special interest and value 
to farmers and ranchers in the Intermoun- 
tain Region. It must be written by someone 
who knows our requirements and has the 


(Continued on page 75) 
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AWARDS ann CONTESTS 











Name and . Prizes and 
Sponsor Conditions Closing Date 
Elsevier Award For the best novel written Southerner. | $1,000 plus royalties. 
The Elsevier . Limited yo /— Pas Southwest— 31. 
402 Lovett Blvd. 
4g d N Mexico. Only complete novels will be 
ton, Texas an cw rT 7 : 


not or 
unrelated sketches. 





Sports Books Annual Awards 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Avenue, 


232 Madison 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Purpose is to encourage the writing of books about 
sports. award will be for Go oe best Bd 
alg ad fet pe Payonaities 
ction dea! with sports or 
Complete manuscripts (minimum 000 words) 
must be submitted and Barnes reserves the right 
to publish any book submitted, even if it does not 
win the award, on terms to be Each 
manuscript must be accompanied by an entry form. 


Two awards of $2,500 each ($1,000 
coer | $1,500 as advance against 


December 31. Every year. 








The Thomas Paine Prize Contest 


The Thomas Paine Foundation 


370 West 35th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


For Ror peolects, in either fiction or non-fiction. A 

manuscript, as well as a work in 
fod be eli; “4 for an award. Candidates ould 
submit, an application blank, the 
flows At henat 0 pages of the actual project 
with the informal description of its theme and in- 

neds. beidt of Lae work, either ee 
or unpublish 


—— ©. (if avalible), ey —_> be fied 
and material the 
Fee All a mg ae LOE will be ven 


2 or not they receive an 


$2,400 ($1,200 ight, $1,200 
Se iL ie ceri ¥ 
December 31. Every year. 





Spee te & to U. - -- 3 000 students only for an Essa’ First, $100 Savi 
not | words on the topi “The Bon , , $50 Savings Bond; 
Testinnee 7 2 Influence of Thomas Paine’s | third, ” $25 Savings Bond. Best Mu- 


pomphict, COMMON SENSE, on America’s Fight 
or Independence.” A second category, open to 
= calls for a musical composition on the 

theme of Paine’s poem, ‘‘Hail Great Republic.” 


sical ‘Composition will be awarded 
a $100 Savings Bond. 
Must be submitted by 


January 10, 1954 





Centennial Book Contest 
for Juvenile Book Writers. 


New York 17, 


N.Y, 


Thomas Nelson & Sons is commemorating its 
Hundredth Anniversary with this contest aimed 
at advancing good literature for young readers. 
Manuscri must be original works not previ- 
published in any form. The three Sons 

le for awards are: 
ae os A—Novel for Girls 
Class B—Novei for Bon (f 
Class C—Non-fiction Juvenil 


tory, Nature 
Affairs) 


12 years and older 
12 x aod older) older 
‘ PL ns sigs 


P00 at 500 each Class 
FIRES pelnn, $000 advance rope 


" iasieumees may be sub- 
mitted from 15, 1953, 
through Feb. 1, 1954. 





Lippincott/Seventeen 
Prize Novel Contest 


t Company, 
uare, 
, Pa. 





Of the total prise, 04,250 fo paid by J: B. Site 
sad ics "igh, Gols be mad by Severn 
or 


ts. The remaining $1,000 is 


February 28, 1954. 
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Name and 


Sponsor 


Conditions 


Prizes and 
Closing Date 





Awards in Playwriting 
for 1954 A 
Dramatists’ Alliance 
Box 200 F 
Stanford, Calif. 





All persons writing in English are cietle to 
compete, regardless of training or residence 
the nineteenth consecutive ie ~* , # these 
Prizes are — in 
1, Verse drama in op Any A one >on 
2. Realistic plays of American Canadian 
life, in full length only. ‘ 
a “Short plays designed for radio and tele- 


} re should send for istration sheets 


as terms of competition are definite. In ad-| o¢ 


dition to cash awards in each group, winners 





will 
the summer following competition. 


ll Anderson 
at of ae 


Mie jon Anderson Award 
S00. ms ‘edditional benefits. 


Stephen Vincent Benet Award 
and benefits. 


March 1, 1954 





Yale Series of Younger Poets 
Yale University Press 
New Haven, ‘ 


Open to any writer under 40 who has not pre- 
viously had a volume of verse published. All verse 
must be inal. No limitation on the kind of 
Poetry or subject matter, though translations are 
not acceptable. Poems "previously ublished in 
newspapers or periodicals may be included if con- 
sent of such journals can be obtained. Poets who 
had volumes of verse "+ [sae -” eligible, 
but contained in teal for volume may 
not submitted. Format for 
48 to 64 pages, * quatim, of ” to a 
pose, out trations only one poem 
a@ page. Manuscripts should be 
contain a title e and con- 
tents and title page Pm have oA full 
mame and address in upper right-hand corner. 








$40,000 True Story Cash Contest 
Macfadden Publications 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The aim of this contest is to develop new material 
and new writers for the hundreds of true stories 
which appear in Macfadden’s monthly magazines 
True Story, True Romance, True Experience, an 

True Love Stories. Since “the heart of the true 
story is an emotional problem, writers will be 
expected to tell the story of their own lives or of 
someone they know well. Winning stories will be 
ieee on their story value and not necessarily on 
iterary syle. Fs Full details of the contest will ap- 
pear in the February issues of the above men- 
tioned magazines. 


Publication by Yale University 
Press and author receives the 
© royalty on all copies sold 
in 
Submit ipts bety 
Feb. 1 and Monk 1, 1954 
(offered every year). 








First prize of Loa lus Ln 
additional cash ae ad 
stories may also be pred s~ 


Macfadden. 
April, 1954 





Charles Austin Beard 
Memorial Prize. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 


501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Child Security Contest 
Child Security, Inc., 
1836 Cimarron Street, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 








July 31. Every year. 





Not less than $3,000. 
August 1, 1954 
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CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


What is it? Who is it? How does it work? 


Good questions deserve good answers! 


What is it? 


Who is 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED is a literary agency devoted to sell- 
ing literary endeavor in all fields, and to developing new 


talent. 


it? 

CRITICS ASSOCIATED is headed by Joseph E. Longstreth 
whose new book for children—Tiger Tizzy—will be pub- 
lished in the spring. Mr. Longstreth’s libretto for the “new” 
Mozart opera DON PEDRO was hailed by New York Critics 


this summer. 


How does it work? 


16 East 8th Street 


A manuscript is sent to CRITICS ASSOCIATED. Several 
members of the staff study it and discuss it at the weekly staff 
conference. A comprehensive report is delivered to the author 
stating the acceptance of the material for marketing, or the 
reasons why it has not been accepted and what can be done 
to bring it to the standards required to meet the keen 


competition. 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


New York 3, New York 


Merry Christmas Co All! 








$7 














THE FEBRUARY issues of Macfadden’s four 


confession magazines, True Experience, 
True Romance, True Love Stories and 
True Story, will carry the announcement of 
their fourth annual true story contest, clos- 
ing April, 1954, and offering $40,000 in 
cash—top prize, $5,000. This is an impor- 
tant contest, a real chance for the beginning 
writer to make a sale while Macfadden’s 
cupboard is temporarily bare. 

Nina Dorrance, managing editor of True 
Story, says that for this contest a good story 
badly told is better than a poor story well 
told, since the halting story with real meat 
in it can be rewritten. Naturally, a good 
story well told has the best chance. 

Stories may run up to 20,000 words and 
the four magazines will use the material 
submitted cooperatively. The Macfadden 
Women’s Group is at 205 E. 42nd St., 
pe. ¥. 37. 

Sportsman, 270 Park Ave., is not a how- 
to book like other hunting and fishing 
magazines. The emphasis here is on adven- 
ture in true, first-person stories, with hunt- 
ing or fishing used as a dramatic back- 
ground. Prices range up to $300. Noah 
Sarlat edits. 

Helen E. Greenwood has resigned as 
editor of Everywoman’s, 16 E. 40th St., 
N. Y. 16. Gerald Cook, managing editor of 
Everywoman’s, will take her place on this 
thriving women’s service magazine, which 
buys considerable material from free-lancers. 
Cook will make no changes in the maga- 
zine. Elsie Christie, fiction editor, buys 
stories of interest to women in lengths from 
2500 to 5000 words. Ruth Berman, article 
editor, wants pieces up to 3000 words of 
appeal to the homemaker. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St. West, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, wants full- 
length novels to condense to 45,000 words 
for their complete novel section; they often 
take second rights to novels that have not 
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had Canadian circulation. They need some 
novelettes of 10,000 to 30,000 words for 
serial use and are in the market for short 
stories, especially short mysteries of 3000 to 
5000 words, although they also use ro- 
mance, Western, and adventure short stories. 
Gwen Cowley is fiction editor. 

Confidential, 1697 Broadway, aims for 
the million and a half mark in circulation 
on the sixth issue. The book hit the one 
million mark with the fourth issue. Richard 
Atkins edits. Material is mostly on assign- 
ment, but free lancers may submit outlines 
of “inside stuff on people and conditions.” 
Immediate payment is promised. 

Rumark Publications, 525 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 17, has brought out a new bi- 
monthly, Family Mechanic. This 25c maga- 
zine is a how-to-do-it for home owners who 
are fix-it-yourself fans. Anything inside or 
outside the home—boats, autos, etc.—comes 
within the scope of Family Mechanic. 
Lengths should run no longer than 1500 
words and pictures or line drawings should 
be included. Payment is on publication at 
$25 to $50 the piece. David Marke, the 
editor, suggests that writers study the mag- 
azine and query him before submitting ma- 
terial. 

Rex Stout, the well-known mystery writer, 
will edit Hillman’s new 35c digest-size Nero 
Wolfe Mystery Magazine. Four or five origi- 
nal pieces wil! be used, the rest reprints. At 
present, these originals have been arranged 
for, but the magazine may be in the market 
later on. Address: 535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Charm, 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, 
wants articles that are of particular interest 
to working women: career problerns, humor 
pieces and general-interest features with a 
working woman angle. Miss Lee Rhodes, 
fiction and articles editor, would like to see 
some up-beat stories, not necessarily sweet- 
ness and light, but less morbid than the 
average psychiatric case history. Charm is 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material 
most interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

(Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton.) 


We Want To Train More Writers 
To Cash Publishers’ Checks For 
$100, *250 and More 


Maybe you haven’t yet made your first sale 
. .. maybe you’re not satisfied with the fre- 
quency your writing is accepted . . . maybe 
you're not satisfied with the rates of pay 
you receive . .. maybe you want to get into 
the big leagues. 

If so, then you probably need to learn 


Little to Risk. . 


If you really want to make a success of writing, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer's 
thorough training and individual guidance may 
help you. If your work shows you are not quali- 
fied to succeed we will tell you; and if you wish, 
we will cancel your enrollment without further 
cost to you. You have little to risk, much to 


Here's How Palnier 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Doar Sells One Story bo 
to Fost, CBS Radio 
and NBC-TV 


“The Outer Lire:t” story was sold | 
first to “The Post”, next to CBS ‘| 
Radio and then to NBC-TV for Lae, 
“Robert Montgomery Presents”. J. Graham Doar 
Doar writes: “After starting with the Palmer 
course I really learned what a short story is. My 
writing has improved, it’s easier, too.” J. Graham 
Doar, Gearhart, Oregon. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the 
answer: already my articles have sold to Reader’s 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Journal, and others. Your 
instructors give invaluable help.”—Mrs. Katha- 
rine Benion, Milton, Pa. 


Student Wins $100 Prize for Short Story 


“As a result of bad health, I’ve been unable to 
work for two years, and this is the first money I’ve 
earned in that time. This reward would have been 
impossible without Palmer’s splendid instruction.” 
ten L. Huron, Fort Myers, Fla. on 

















more about the qualities editors look for 
before they pay a top price for an article, 
short story, mystery or novel. For more 
than 35 years that’s just what Palmer Insti- 
tute has been doing—teaching writers how 
to make the most of their ability. 


- Much to Gain 


gain by finding out if you have ability worth 
developing. 

And remember . . . regular checks for $100, 
$250 and more can amount to a sizable income 
over a year, especially if you make writing a 
full-time career. It is up to you to shape your 
own future! 


Free Book Tells How You 
Learn At Home 


To learn how Palmer training may help you, 
send for free 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” which gives details on Palmer’s 
unique method of home training for highest pay 
in all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
teries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
aside—or it may be worth real money to you. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Since 1917 | “"*°"** 


Member National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-123 
Hollywood 28, California 


= R E E Palmer Institute of Authorship 


B ©) @) K suapcsisen ani Desk J-123 


Please send me free book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,”” which explains how | may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please a clearly. 





Veterans 











GN ire desks + « cacnedsbthate et: BOB sccisesed 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 

















always in the market for quality stories of 
3000 to 5000 words on any subject, han- 
dled in an honest, vivid way. Articles vary 
in length from a 1000-word back-of-the- 
book piece, for which pay is $75 to $100, 
to a 3000-4000-word full-length feature, at 
$250-$400. It is always advisable, although 
not necessary, to query first. Fiction rates 
are $250-$500; payment is on acceptance. 

Verdict, St. John Publishing Co., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, has discontinued 
publication. 

Top Secret, 1472 Broadway, N. Y. 17, is 
an expose type of magazine, so far a quar- 
terly. Eugene Tillinger, the editor, wants 
inside stories on Hollywood, Broadway, 
Cafe Society and the international political 
scene. Payment is by arrangement. Query. 


Cosmo Better Market 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19, 
with its improved circulation set-up, is be- 
coming a stronger market for writers. 
Cosmopolitan’s needs have not changed 
much, however. The editors still want 
stories that will please the sophisticated 
reader, though a New York background is 
not as much in demand. Stories can run 
any length from 1000 to 20,000 words. 
Mystery shorts up to 3000 words are par- 
ticularly in demand. Cosmo also buys mys- 
tery novels of about 20,000 words. Articles 
should be of broad general interest, such 
as a recent piece, “Death Next Door,” a 
factual report on deathtraps for children, 
with suggestions as to how the reader can 
avoid such deathtraps in his own neighbor- 
hood. Other articles deal with TV, stage 
and screen personalities, exposes and scien- 
tific articles of wide importance. Shorter 
articles of about 1000 words which lend 
themselves to illustration are also bought. 
Writers should query the editors before sub- 
mitting complete articles. Payment is on 
acceptance, at top rates. 

Time, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, is readying a 
new sports magazine, which will probably 
be a weekly and which is in the market for 
high-quality sports articles and sports fic- 
tion. The title is undecided at this writing, 
but it will not be Muscles, as rumored! 

Romance Time, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. 
36, wants strong dramatic first-person 
stories based on unusual real-life situations 
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with believable characterizations and moti- 
vation, from 4000 to 9500 words; love 
stories with plenty of plot, characterization 
and emotional conflict, from 2500 to 6500 
words; and problem stories of about 1000 
words. Payment is 3c a word. Grace Jack- 
son, the editor, also occasionally buys 
articles and features under 2000 words 
on subjects of interest to young women: 
teen-age problems, marital relations, etc. 
Payment on these is $50 to $75. 

Popular Library, 10 E. 40th St., is bring- 
ing out Eagle Books, at 25c, in slightly 
larger than pocket-size format. They will 
use some originals. Charles N. Heckelmann, 
the editor, wants mysteries, Westerns, 
straight novels, but no light romances. All 
material must be solid, well written, with 
strong plot and characterization. Eagle 
Books will consider sample chapters and 
outlines. Payment, by arrangement with 
authors, is based on standard royalty rates. 

Temple Publications, 34 Park Row, 
N. Y. 38, has brought out a 35c digest-size 
bimonthly, Crime Case Book, “the Maga- 
zine of True Crime Reports.” The first issue 
contained a feature dealing with John 
Christie, the London murderer; the other 
stories were short shorts—one humorous— 
on true crime subjects. David Brooks is 
editor. 

Chet Whitehorn, editor of Science Fic- 
tion Digest, 341 Bleeker St., is wide open 
for reprints for this magazine—articles, fic- 
tion, even radio scripts, if they deal with 
science fiction or fantasy. Lengths may run 
up to 5000 or 6000 words. Writers should 
send carbons or tear sheets. Payment by 
arrangement. 

Hans Stefan Santesson, editor of the first 
issue of Private Eye, Magazine House, 80 
Fifth Ave., is no longer connected with the 
magazine. John Raymond, the publisher, 
continues to read for Private Eye. 

Cue Magazine, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. 16, 
the guide to New York entertainment, will 
publish a Greater Miami, Fla., edition start- 
ing with the December 19 issue. 

Maxwell Hamilton is leaving January 1 
as editor of Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 17, possibly to devote himself to free- 
lance writing, although he may accept an 
editorial position, 
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$1000 Cash Prize 
Winners To Be 
Announced Soon 


The twelve winning entries in VAN- 
tace’s $1000 prize contest, for the best 
new ending to Achilles Absent, by 
Marie Monchen, will be announced 
shortly. First prize in this competition 
is $500 in cash. 

The judges handling the contest are: 
Carlson Wade, New York literary critic 
and agent; Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
publisher of Author & Journalist, To- 
peka, Kansas; and Charles Carson, 
West Coast literary critic. 

All winaing names will be announced 
in the January, 1954, issue of VANTAGE 
Points. If you entered this contest, 
please watch this page next month. 


George Jessel and Other 
Famous Stars Praise 
“The Mirth Of A Nation" 


A collection of the most famous vaude- 
ville and stage routines, by noted co- 
medians of the past half century, has 
just been published by Vantace Press 
under the title, THe Mirtu or a Na- 
TION. Jimmy I vons, Editor of AGVA 
News and a former vaudeville star 
himself, compiled the material. 
George Jessel, noted toastmaster and 
television celebrity, who wrote the In- 
troduction, says the book is one of the 
finest of its kind that he has read. 
Additional praise has come from such 
stars as Eddie Cantor, Abbott & Cos- 
tello, Joe E. Brown, Jimmy Durante, 
Tom Howard, and others. 

If you write scripts, stories, gags or 
other professional material with a hu- 
morous angle, this book is an excellent 
source of ideas. Ask your bookstore 
for it, er write the publishers. Price: 


$4.95 a copy. 


Vantage Press Chosen As American 
Publishers Of Eva Peron Life Story 








Special Offer On A 
Jack Woodford Book 


One of the most helpful beoks that 
Jack Woedferd ever wrete for 
writers (and he has written many), 
is called Tus Loup Lirgrary 
Lamas or New York. The book 
sells for $2.50. Te the first 100 per- 
sons who write us, mentioning this 
offer, we'll send a copy for only 
one dollar. This offer won’t be 
repeated, so write us today. 











SATURDAY EVE. POST 
Serial Becomes A 
Vantage Book 


A few — age you may have read 
I Was AN AMERICAN bey in the 
By pes me Post. It was a 
highly popular true feature that 
ran in three issues. Next month 
Vantace Press issues this amazin; 
story, greatly enlarged and wi 
new material, in book form. It was 
+ pgae | b Cal. Sidney F. Mashbir, 
Ret. ., one of Aanerica’s top 
nr tina ¥ + men, and for- 
merly a chief aide ‘to General 
Douglas MacArthur. 











Nation-wide Publicity 
For One Of America's 
First Lady Lawyers 


Her Vantage book titled 
“Lawyer in Petticoats" 


One of the top books on Vantage’s win- 
ter list is Tiera Farrow’s colorful story 
as one of America’s first lady lawye:s, 
titled “Lawyer in Petticoats.” Just 
published, it has been greeted by a 
storm of praise and publicity from the 
press, radio and television. 


Features articles, press interviews, 
radie talks, autograph parties 


Recognizing Miss Farrow and her work 
as excellent publicity material, Van- 
tage’s promotion department succeeded 
in arranging some outstanding events 
boosting the author and her fine book. 
For example: Dwight Cooke inter- 
viewed the author on CBS_ fer—his 
“Guest Book’?; Ed Murrow featured 
her on his national CBS radio show, 
This I Believe; Bernarr MacFadden 
interviewed her for an article in De- 
cember, 1953, Physice! Cuiture Maga- 
zine; The Kansas City Star ran a half- 
page feature en the author; Dorothy 
Roe interviewed her for an Associated 
Press story that ran in a few hundred 
newspapers; Jean Cook interviewed 
her for an article in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Several autograph 
parties were arranged in the author’s 
home town, Kansas City, Missouri. 

For a delightful reading experience, 
ask your bookseller for ‘“‘Lawyer in 
Petticoats,” by Tiera Farrow. $3. 


Autobiography sold a million 
copies in Argentina 


This month Vantacz Press is issuing 
the first English translation of Eva 
Perén’s autobiography, La Razén de 
Mi Vida. The American edition is 
titlked My Mission in Life. 

When the book appeared in Argentina 
in 1951, a year before Eva Perén’s 
death, it immediately became a best 
seller, selling over 1,000,000 copies. 
Advance orders on the English edition 
have been substanti 


The inside story of one of 
the world's most powerful women 


Ten years ago, Eva Duarte was an 
unknown actress. By the time Juan 
Perén was elected to the presidency in 
1946, the name Eva Perén was equally, 
if not perhaps more widely, known 
throughout the world. 


Eva Perén was not merely the wife of 
her country’s leader. A power in her 
own right, she was a force that will 
live in the annals of history, one of 
the most powerful women politically 
in either hemisphere during a momen- 
tous era. My Mission in Life tells as 
much as may ever be known of this 
talented, fascinating and enigmatic 
woman, $3. At all bookstores. 


Free Booklet Sent 
To Authors Looking 
For A Publisher 


Are you still looking for a book pub- 
lisher? Are you still wondering whether 
the unknown writer has a chance in 
the crowded field of publishing? Then 
don’t fail to read Vantage’s valuable 
24-page booklet titled To The Auther 
In Search Of A Publisher. It tells how 
you can have your book published, 
promoted and distributed as we have 
done for hundreds of others. This 
booklet is packed with sound ideas for 
every writer, so send for your copy to- 
day. Ask for Beoklet AA5. Write to: 
Vantase Parzss, 120 W. 31 St., New 
York 1. If you live on or near the 
West Coast, write: Vanracz Press, 
6356 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28, 
California. Att.: Beth Kramer. 
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This does not mean that Bluebook is 
folding—rumors in publishing can be as 
wild as those in show business. The top 
executives at McCail’s are interviewing 
prospects for the editorship of the magazine. 
It will be interesting to see if there are any 
switches in Bluebook’s editorial policy after 
the March issue. Writers hope Bluebook 
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will continue to be a good market for 
strong stories and exciting adventure-action 
articles with appeal for men. 

Kenneth S. White, a long-time editor of 
Adventure, Black Mas: and Dime Detec- 
tive, and more recently associate editor of 
Esquire, has opened a literary agency at 
654 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21. 
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Donald C. McGraw has been elected 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., succeeding his brother, the late Curtis 
W. McGraw, who died September 10. 


9 Pocket-Size Book Markets 

The market for pocket-size books has 
grown tremendously. Most of the lines 
make good down payments against royal- 
ties. They buy Westerns, mysteries, and his- 
torical novels, and standards in plotting and 
writing have gone up since the paperback 
original trend started. With originals, it is 
often enough to send four or five com- 
plete chapters and a clear outline of the 
book, addressed to The Editors. On re- 
prints, the author or his agent can send 
a carbon or tear sheets. Writers should ex- 
pect to wait two to four weeks before re- 
ceiving a go-ahead or rejection on any 
manuscript. Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 
44th St., buys originals only, as does Bal- 
lantine Books, 404 Fifth Ave. Dell Publish- 
ing Co., 261 Fifth Ave., buys both originals 
and reprints, as do Lion Books Inc., 270 
Park Ave., and Pyramid Books, 444 Madi- 
son Ave. Avon Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
buys reprints only. Popular Library Inc., 
10 E. 40th St., buys both reprint and 
original Westerns. Publishers like Pocket 
Books, 630 Fifth Ave., and New American 
Library-Mentor Books, 501 Madison Ave., 
usually want fiction reprints—of all kinds— 
but they are sometimes interested in out- 
standing non-fiction, particularly on scien- 
tific or medical subjects. Query first on 
the latter. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, is a highly-illustrated 
magazine for young men who are interested 
in advancing in their occupations and im- 
proving their families’ standards of living. 
It features news of engineering achieve- 
ments, scientific advances, automobiles, 
home repairs, television, and the most pop- 
ular handicrafts. Beginning with the Feb- 
ruary issue, Popular Science will regularly 
have four-color art work as well as one- 
color and two-color picture stories in the 
editorial section. Contributors are urged to 
study the magazine closely and query be- 








YOUR BOOK 
and OUR IDEAS 


What makes a new book click? 


It would be very simple if we could 
say that the story, and individual style of 
the author are the basic sales factors— 
accounting for 100% of the sales. But it 
just isn’t so. 

There is much more to sales than the 
publishing; Promotion, Advertising, and 
Publicity play equal roles in a sales suc- 
cess. That’s why we at Comet Press 
Books emphasize these three fundamen- 
tals to authors as they seek a publisher. 
(Of course, a good-looking book is im- 
portant, too, and we have our own com- 
plete manufacturing plant to take care 
of each book from the initial editing 
through to the binding and jacketing.) 


But what do we do about Promotion? 
Each book is individually studied for 
sales opportunities. Bookstore letters, 
promotion pieces, and reprint charts are 
prepared. All of this is done in advance 
of publication! To illustrate what is 
done in Advertising, the following ads 
are scheduled for our Christmas List 
alone!: Two ads in the Herald Tribune, 
two full page ads in Retail Bookseller, 
one full page ad in the Library Bulletin, 
as well as ads in the Saturday Review, 
New York Times, and Alaska Sports- 
man! The feature articles which have 
appeared about our authors in national 
tabloids are proof that our specialized 
publicity program works for you! 





If you have a book which deserves to 
be published and made available to read- 
ers on a national scale, why don’t you 
write to us. Send for our free booklet 
Publishing Your Book, and we shall be 
gad to outline our plan for you at no ob- 
ligation. Our subsidies are reasonable— 
yet you have the assurance that a 30- 
year-old firm will stand behind you and 
your book. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Dept. WD-12: (1 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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fore submitting lengthy manuscripts. Volta 
Torrey edits. 

Lion Books, 270 Park Ave., announces a 
change in its royalty payments for originals 
and reprints. Payment of Ic a copy for the 
first 150,000 copies and 1c thereafter is 
now made on the basis of copies printed, 
not on the basis of copies sold—a welcome 
advance. 

The American Home, 444 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22, is always glad to get a good article 
of interest in the home and _ household 
maintenance field. Mrs. Jean Austin, the 
editor, particularly wants how-to-do-it 
pieces; pictures are a help. Lengths should 
run from 800 to 2000 words. Payment is on 
acceptance at good rates in the field. 

Peggy Graves, editor of the eight love 
books at Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 17, suggests that a writer might 
use as a heroine the girl who goes to a 
foreign country to get a job. An excitingly 
different background will help sell a story— 
though both heroine and hero should be 
Americans. 

Jean Sakal, public relations manager at 
Popular Publications, has left and Stanley 
A. Levine, formerly editor and writer on 
Pathe News, has taken her place. 

Wade H. Nichols, Jr., editor of Redbook 
since July, 1949, has become associate pub- 
lisher of both Redbook and Bluebook maga- 
zines, in addition to his duties as Redbook 
editor. Address: 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Sara Welles, former managing editor of 
Family Magazine, is the new assistant 
article editor at Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, replacing Ann Pringle, who resigned to 
raise a family. Guy Henle, former associate 
editor and sales manager of Vanguard 
Press, also has joined Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. He will develop a new section called 
“House, Garden, and Automotive Work- 
shop.” The Companion is at 640 Fifth Ave. 

Eleanor Stierhem MacMannis, fiction 
editor of Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., is looking 
for serials from two parts up, to run about 
35 or 40 pages, with breaks powerful and 
exciting enough to keep the reader waiting 
for the next issue. Collier’s would like to 
see science fiction, Westerns, suspense stories 
which are good stories of human relation- 
ships, adventure stories, and good women’s 
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stories which also feature strong masculine 
characters. 

Since the success of their Front Page 
Detective at 25c, Dell Publishing Co. is 
raising the price of Inside Detective to a 
quarter on January 1. Address: 261 Fifth 
Ave. 

Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 17, is a good market for free-lancers 
with a knowledge of model plane building. 
Editor William Winter’s main need is for 
articles about model planes which have been 
built; pieces must include photographs and 
drawings (extra pay for these) to illustrate 
the text. Payment is 2c a word and up, de- 
pending on the value of the material, par- 
ticularly its timeliness. While payment is 
not made until an article is scheduled, 
Model Airplane News does not keep a 
heavy inventory. Idea queries are suggested. 

The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St, 
N. Y. 17, has a fairly large inventory for 
some months to come and only the excep- 
tional article of interest to the teen-age girl 
will be accepted, according to Article Editor 
Lora Vitray. Fiction here is also heavily 
stocked. 


3c a Word for Confession Copy 

At Intimate Romances, Editor Marjorie 
Sneden would like writers to steer away 
from the career girl, the glamor girl. An 
unhappy ending is all right here if it holds 
the reader’s interest and gains sympathy for 
the heroine. Illicit love is all right, too, but 
no raw sex. Stories can be documentary to 
the point of grimness if they make good 
reading. Editor Sneden is always glad to 
see good teen-age stories. Shorts can run 
up to 7000 words, book lengths, 10,000 to 
12,000 words. Payment is on acceptance at 
3c a word and up. Address: 295 Madison 
Ave. 

At Personal Romances, also published by 
Ideal at 295 Madison Ave., the editor, 
Hilda Wright, wants stories that emphasize 
man-woman conflicts or problems. She does 
not mind an occasional unhappy ending if 
it is logical and told with warmth and sym- 
pathy. Teen-age stories are good, if the 
heroine has a real problem. Rates are 3c a 
word and up. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Where Are Pageant Press Books Sold? 


Many authors, interested in having Pageant Press publish their books, have asked us 
where our books are sold. All Pageant press books are advertised to and may be or- 
dered from the 100,000 booksellers, wholesalers, libraries and universities in the United 
States and Canada via paid national advertising in important publications such as the 
New York Times, Retail Bookseller, and Library Bulletin. In addition, special adver- 
tising circulars and catalogs are sent out and listings for each book appear in Publisher’s 
Weekly, Books in Print, Publisher’s Trade List Annual, and the Library of Congress 
Catalogs. 
Only by paid national advertising can your book be brought to the 
attention of a sufficiently diverse group of readers to assure a 
successful publication. Because Pageant Press is the major coop- 
erative publisher to offer such advertising at no extra cost and at 
subsidies which cost you less rather than more, you should send 
your manuscript today for a prompt (one week) report of publi- 
cation possibilities and costs. No obligation to you, of course. 





Write today for free booklet W-12 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd.— 
CANADA: Burns & MacEachern—DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag—BELGIUM: Les Editions Ex- 
celsior—ITALY and FRANCE: Gherado Casini—NORWAY: Per Mortensen—SWEDEN: 
Albert Bonners Forlag—SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Confession Magazines 


Copper Romance Magazine, 1820 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. A.S. “Doc” 
Young, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy, $3.00 a year . . . Romance (first person 
confession type) stories needed by this new mag- 
azine aimed at the Negro audience. May be 
sensational but don’t overload and keep sex 
within bounds, Editor Young requests. Length, 
5,000 words . . . Romantic verse needed. . . 
No photographs . . . Rates average 2c a word, 
on acceptance .. . Feature material will be con- 
sidered but query first . . . Reports within two 
weeks. 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Hazel L. Berge, editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy, $2.00 a year .. . Looking for three 
types of stories: 


1. The problem type story with emo- 
tional tug and real sincerity, based on a 
situation both credible and _ intensely 
human. Must have strong reader indenti- 
fication either in type of narrator, envi- 
roment, problem presented, or all three. 


2. More lurid type of story pegged on 
events representing today’s problems as 
they relate to young single and married 
people. 


3. The inspirational story—about some- 
one who surmounted great difficulties and 
became a finer person thereby. 


All three types can be combined in one strong 
story. Tips to follow in preparing stories: 
manuscripts will be judged first and foremost on 
story value; only first person stories used but 
can utilize viewpoint of girl, boy, husband, wife, 
mother, or father; emphasis on regional back- 
ground acceptable; stories dealing with family 
life and emotional situations growing out of 
family unit as it involves younger people are 
wanted; avoid cliche plot motivation and work 
for original situations that grow out of character; 
“sin, suffer and repent” formula not wanted. . . 
Articles must be warm, human, and genuinely 
helpful to young married or about-to-be married 
readers. Preference given to the personal experi- 
ence story that has importance, broad general 
application, and the ring of truth. Articles for 
the Modern Family Section come under three gen- 
eral classifications: marriage relationships, with 
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particular stress on the emotional or sex-problem; 
care and training of infants and young children; 
and family articles. Food fashion, and “Modern 
Family Reports” are either staff-written or as- 
signed. Article lengths may run from 800 to 
1,500 words depending on importance of subject 
. . . Payment on fiction and articles is 4c a word 
on acceptance . . . No photographs or poetry 
bought . . . Reports in about two weeks. 


Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. Marjorie Sneden, editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year . 
All stories must, of course, be love stories, with 
frank handling of sex. Looking for emphasis on 
timely problems handled realistically and brought 
to a constructive solution which help readers in 
own lives. No glamour backgrounds, please, and 
no career girl romances. The man’s point of 
view story will be considered if the problem is 
of keen interest to women. The unhappy ending 
will be considered also when the story is dramatic 
enough or pathetic enough to hold reader’s inter- 
est and gain his sympathy. Shockers wanted, 
preferably based on current happenings, but avoid 
cops-and-robbers . . . Pay is 3c to 4c a word. 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Hilda Wright, editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year . . . Stories 
selected with aim of giving readers new insight 
into ways of solving their own problems making 
reader identification a must. No white-collar 
characters or station-wagon-set backgrounds. Love 
and sex problems particularly needed, but must 
be handled sympathetically and constructively. 
Doesn’t want formula stories. Must be a moral, 
punishment for wrongdoing, repentance. Upbeat 
endings preferred . . . Lengths 1200 to 10,000 
words . . . On acceptance pays 3c a word... 
Articles are staff written or on assignment .. . 
No poetry or photographs purchased . . . Reports 
in three weeks, 


Romance Time, 141 East 44th St., New York 
17, N.Y. Edward F. Murphy, editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy, $1.50 a year . . . Dra- 
matic, emotional stories concerning basic women’s 
love problems used. Always looking for lengths 
of 2,500 to 3,000 words . . . Pays 3c a word on 
acceptance . . . No photographs or poetry pur- 
chased . . . Reports in three weeks. 
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AUTHORS! EXPOSITION LED THE FIELD IN ’53 





JAN. SELLOUT! “Bathroom’s 
Down the Hall” ($2.50), by W. C. 
Johnston, called “one of the best 
books of the year” by the N. Y. 
Times. Two editions SOLD OUT 
..- “Trailering at 65” ($3), by 
M. H. Dole, SOLD OUT... “Gen. 
Mickey” ($2.25), by P. Lappin. 
IN FOURTH EDITION! 


FEB. SELLOUT! “Fifty Years of | eae FOUR EDITIONS IN FOUR 


American Comedy” ($3), by Bill 
Treadwell, noted public relations 
man, author of several best sellers. 
A celebrity-studded send-off at Los 
Angeles’ Beverly Hills Hotel, hun- 
dreds of mentions in top-notch 
publications and over 200 radio 
and TV appe2rsnces helped SELL 
OUT the edition. 





NTHS. “Personal Introduction 
to God” ($3), by Arthur Corey, 
author of several books, one of 
which has gone into 25 printings. 
A barrage of publicity, circulars, 
posters and advertising aids was 
sent to 3000 specially selected 
bookstores. Result: four editions 
published in four months. 





APR. A BOOK IS LAUNCHED—- 
AND GOES INTO FOUR EDI- 
TIONS! “The Pageant of the Med- 
iterranean” ($5), by S. H. Garth, 
was spectacularly launched aboard 
the cruiseship Oslofjord. Seventy 
press, radio and TV representa- 
tives attended. The author, as a re- 
sult, is now a N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une Club Lecturer. 


MAY. 1100 COPIES SOLD IN ONE 


BOOKSTORE! “Gold Coast Pi- 
oneer” ($4.50;, by M. A. Hortt. 
Intensive pre-publication cam- 


paign, large local bookstore ads, 
special displays, set the stage fora 
gala autograph party. Over 400 
copies sold in one day. De Luxe edi- 
tion ($10) completely sold out. 


JUNE. BOOK CLUB CHOICE ON 
TWO CONTINENTS! “Jungle 
Pathfinder” ($3), by K. S. Ruka- 
vina. Selected by the _ British 
Travel Book Club and America’s 
National Travel Book Club... Re- 
printed by Hutchinson in England 

. Two editions sold out both here 
and abroad . . . Magazine digest 
rights sold in the U. S. and in 
England. 





JULY. “OUTSTANDING!” “One 
School Administrator’s Philoso- 
phy” ($5.00), by Dr. F. E. Spaul- 
ding, Yale’s famed educator. Se- 
lected by the National Education 
Assn. as one of the 50 “outstand- 
ing education books” of the year, 
this was the first Exposition-Uni- 
versity Press book. The distin- 
guished new imprint is reserved 
for scholarly works. 


AUG. POETRY BOOK IN 
FOURTH EDITION! “I Like to 
Be a Grandma” ($2.00), by E. Le- 
land. In its 4th edition in three 
months ... Over 700 copies of C. 
E. Wilson’s “Poems for Everyday 
Living” ($2.50) sold in one month. 
Second edition in sight. 





SEPT. SELLOUT! “Giant Business: 
Threat to Democracy” ($3.75), by 
T. K. Quinn, former executive vice- 
president, General Electric Co. 
Lead reviews and editorial com- 
ment appeared in such media as 
The N. Y. Times, Fortune, The 
Freeman, and leading labor and 
management publications. Aggres- 
sive promotion sold out first edi- 
tion. 





oct. IN THE NEWS! “Floyd Gib- 
bons, Your Headline Hunter” 

($4.00), biography of famed re- 
porter, by Edward Gibbons. We ar- 
ranged for: column items by Wal- 
ter Winchell, Danton Walker, 
Louis Sobol, Ed Sullivan and Nick 
Kenny, and author’s appearance 
on eight N. Y. radio and TV pro- 
grams in 8 days. 





NOV. A NEW MAR:EET FOR 
WESTERN AUTHORS! Exposi- 
tion-Lochinvar imprint features 
Western Americana, and identifies 
sure-selling titles about the region 
west of the Rockies .. . “Prince of 
Israel” ($3.50), by Elias Gilner, 
dramatized on NBC’s nation-wide 


program . West Coast office 
formally opened in Hollywood, 
Calif. 





DEC. RECORD REPRINT PAY- 
MENT! Excerpts from “Safer 
Smoking” ($2.50), by Dr. C. W. 
Lieb, appear in December’s Read- 
er’s Digest, which paid the record 
rate of $1000 for 950 words, more 
than $1 per word... 1953, Exposi- 
_—* best year—1954, Better Than 
over! 





GHTZH THE COMPLETE STORY OF SUBSIDY PUBLISHING 





This NEW 48-page illustrated brochure will create history 
in the publishing world. For the first time it actually shows 
the DANGERS and MISTAKES writers should avoid BE- 
FORE signing a publication contract. 

The Contents of YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK in- 
clude: The HOWS and WHYS of Subsidy Publishing— 
Should I Publish My Book?—How Much Will It Cost?— 
Financial Risks vs. Benefits—Criteria For Selecting a Pub- 
lisher—Is This a Good Contract?—How a Sound Publicity, 
Promotion, and Sales Program Sells Books—Why Specialized 
Imprints—36 Illustrated Success Stories About Authors and 
Their Books—Can My Book Be Successful? 


Ask for your free copy: 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC 





Dept. 312 
. 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
7 im Calif: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 
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Book Publishers 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Julian Muller, editor. Seon 
Givens, juvenile editor . . . Particularly interested 
in new writers of promise and ability . . . Fiction 
of all kinds considered with 60,000 word mini- 
mum as a rule . Nonfiction of all kinds, 
particularly books of a provocative nature, in- 
cluding democracy, biography, history, politics, 
economics, humor, how-to-do-its, adventure, per- 
sonal experience, etc. . . All categories of juvenile 
books published emphasizing non-fiction in new 
fields . . . Occasional special books . . . Payment 
on a royalty basis. 


General Magazines 

Challenge Magazine, 32 Broadway, New York 
4, N.Y. Haig Babian, executive director and 
editor. editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy... 
Invites articles of 1,100 to 2,600 words which 
will widen public understanding of activities and 
issues in (1) economics, (2) social problems, 
politics and science. May be personal, local, re- 
gional, national or international focus but of 
general significance. Looks for objective, concise, 
sprightly journalistic treatment with close atten- 
tion to the fundamentals of the subject .. . 
Prefers query first . . On acceptance pays 
4c a word and up. 


The Organic Farmer, Emmaus, Pa. Jerome 
Goldstein, associate editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy, $2.50 a year... In seeking new authors 
to contribute, Mr. Goldstein says, “As an incen- 
tive to WD readers, we can practically guarantee 
acceptance of all original articles about organic 
farmers. We especially desire stories which 
stress the advantages of using organics, either 
from the aspect of farmers actually engaged in 
using organic principles or else from the angle 
of recent developments in agricultural experi- 
ences which show the potentials of organicul- 
ture.” . . . The editorial staff offers to help 
writers locate organic farmers in their area to 
interview. Mr. Goldstein advises, “Very often 
the local county agent has a list of those using 
the organic method. Our staff will gladly pro- 
vide them (writers) with any information on 
organic principles that they might want.’ 

Pays from $25 to $50 depending on quality and 
photographs submitted. 


Our World Magazine, 35 West 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y. David Hepburn, editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . General 
feature material with Negro interest wanted. 
Primarily a picture magazine and articles of 500 
to 1,000 words scheduled by arrangement with 
pictures accompanying script . . . Payment open 
to arrangement . .. Reports in two weeks. 


Real Magazine, 10 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. Theodore Irwin, editor. Issued monthly; 


25c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . Its subtitle, “The 
Exciting Magazine for Men,” indicates its slant 

Fiction: fast-paced, action-packed, with 
strong appeal for men. Can be sexy but not 
sordid. Mystery crime, adventure. No domestic 
problems or romance. Lengths, 3,000 to 5,000 
words . . . Articles: adventure, expose, profiles 
of men who lead exciting, active lives. Photo- 
graphs are a big plus. Prefer contemporary sub- 
jects—historical articles only if lusty and ex- 
citing . . . Photos bought as features . . . Stories 
and articles bring $200 to $500 before publica- 
tion. 





Juvenile Magazines 
Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St. 
East, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. Muriel Up- 
richard, Ph.D., editor. Issued monthly Septem- 


ber to May; 10c a copy . . . Uses very short 
stories of 750 words for 6-7 year olds; stories 
1,000-1,800 words for 8-12 year olds . . . Articles, 
800-1,500 words, of an informative nature deal- 
ing with health, nature, science, social studies, 
cu. ent affairs, the arts, travel . . . Other features 
accepted are health and special occasions plays, 
“do and make” suggestions, puzzles . . . Photo- 
graphs and line drawings purchased . . . Pays 
within month of acceptance . . . Reports in two 
weeks. 


Youth, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Herman C. Ahrens, Jr. Issued biweekly; $1.50 
per year ... This is a newspaper for young 
people distributed through churches . . . Want 
short short stories of interest to teen-agers, hu- 
morous or serious, employing teen-age dialogue, 
thoughts, attitudes. Exemplify a moral with 
story, but do not preach. Welcome sports stories, 
boy-girl relationships, teen-age tussles with right 
and wrong, general human interest slant, bibical, 
and historical. Keep within 1,000 words... 
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Articles should be newsy and slanted to this 
teen-age audience, but need not be religious in 
content. Maximum length, 700 words . : 
Photographs bought ... Pays Yec per word... 
Reports in six weeks. 


Humor Magazines 


Joker 

Comedy | Timely Features, Inc., 270 Park Ave., 
Jest New York 17, N. Y. 

Stare 


Ernest N. Dewver, editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy . .. Buys short fillers, 200 words, epi- 
grams, one liners, cheesecake cartoons that are 
general, fast moving and snappy, and panels and 
spreads. Must see roughs first on all art work 
. . . Pays $7.50 and up on cartoons, 2c a word, 
and 25c a line for verse . . . Buys photographs 
of beautiful girls in cheesecake poses, nothing 
obscene or leaning to obscene . . . Humorous 
verse up to 12 lines bought . . . Reports within 
three weeks and pays prior to publication. 


Pocket Book Publishers 


Bopomo Handy Pocket Manuals, published by 
Bonomo Culture Institute, 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23, N.Y. Robert E. Fischer, Executive 
Editor; Joe Bonomo, Editor and Publisher . . . 
A group of small pocket size books, 5” x 3%”, 
and 64» pages in length. Each completely and 
thoroughly covers a specific field of “How-to- 
do-it” in health, diet, charm, or self-improvement 
of some type for men and/or womes They are all 
well illustrated with photographs, d:agrams and 
charts . . . which compose 50% of the contents. 
Writers are requested to submit articles from 
2500 to 5000 words, ideas fe: *ie photographs 
to be taken in the publisher’: studios or for 
diagrams and charts to be rendered by its art 
staff. Writers may suggest layouts of pages, if 
possible. Payment is made, upon publication, at 
the rate of $150.00 to $250.00, depending upon 
thoroughness of manuscript plus extra pix and 
layout suggestions . . . Coverage of following 
subjects stand excellent chance of acceptance: 
(1) Be An Outstanding Hostess; (2) Loveliness 
After 40; (3) Develop A Winning Personality; 
(4) Be The Life Of The Party; (5) The Art Of 
Good Cooking; (6) Glamour Is Attainable; 
(7) The Story About The Birds & The Bees; 
(8) An Adorable You; (9) What Your Dreams 
Mean; (10) Your Horoscope; (11) How To 
Make Judo Work; (12) Writing Social Letters; 
(13) Public Speaking; (14) A Personality In 
Your Conversation; (15) Improve Your Vocabu- 
lary; (16) Wrestling; (17) Boxing; (18) Let’s 
Play Golf; (19) Any Other Sport; (20) Improve 
Your Power Of Will; (21) The Art Of Success; 
(22) Live To Be Young; (23) Popular Games 
For Parties; (24) Magical Tricks Made Easy; 
(25) Say Goodbye To Glasses; (26) Have Fun 
Sewing; (27) Household Helps; (28) Get Your 
Man; (29) Home Canning Made Easy; (30) 

(Continued on page 53) 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. | 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. ©. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 

















MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per !000 words. 


OLGA J. WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. DE 2-8976 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. 


If you do not have satisfactory literary repre- 


sentation at present I would appreciate hear- 
ing from you. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama Schoo! '29) 


5657 Sunset 3ivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 
is my business. It can be your business, tee. 


Currently helping more than 200 writers in worksheps in 
Les Angeles area. Why not learn what | can do for you 


by mail. Write— 
ROSE KING 


9426 Santa Monica Bivd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 














PLAY SCRIPTS WANTED 


We are expanding our activities in the play publishing 
field and are seeking good scripts of all types for pro- 
fessional as well as amateur acting groups. Outright 
purchase, or royalty basis, by arrangement. Special terms 
for plays with TV potential. 


Reading fee: one-act, $2; three-act, $5. Letter of 
constructive comment if script is not acceptable, but if 
it is we'll be happier than you are because we have a 
quota to fill in record time. 


MAYFAIR PRODUCING CO. 
Publishers of Quality Plays 
Established 1933 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Book Publishers 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Julian Muller, editor. Seon 
Givens, juvenile editor . . . Particularly interested 
in new writers of promise and ability . . . Fiction 
of all kinds considered with 60,000 word mini- 
mum as a rule . Nonfiction of all kinds, 
particularly books of a provocative nature, in- 
cluding democracy, biography, history, politics, 
economics, humor, how-to-do-its, adventure, per- 
sonal experience, etc. . . All categories of juvenile 
books published emphasizing non-fiction in new 
fields . . . Occasional special books . . . Payment 
on a royalty basis. 


General Magazines 

Challenge Magazine, 32 Broadway, New York 
4, N.Y. Haig Babian, executive director and 
editor. editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy... 
Invites articles of 1,100 to 2,600 words which 
will widen public understanding of activities and 
issues in (1) economics, (2) social problems, 
politics and science. May be personal, local, re- 
gional, national or international focus but of 
general significance. Looks for objective, concise, 
sprightly journalistic treatment with close atten- 
tion to the fundamentals of the subject . . 
Prefers query first . . . On acceptance pays 
4c a word and up. 


The Organic Farmer, Emmaus, Pa. Jerome 
Goldstein, associate editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy, $2.50 a year... In seeking new authors 
to contribute, Mr. Goldstein says, “As an incen- 
tive to WD readers, we can practically guarantee 
acceptance of all original articles about organic 
farmers. We especially desire stories which 
stress the advantages of using organics, either 
from the aspect of farmers actually engaged in 
using organic principles or else from the angle 
of recent developments in agricultural experi- 
ences which show the potentials of organicul- 
ture.” . . . The editorial staff offers to help 
writers locate organic farmers in their area to 
interview. Mr. Goldstein advises, “Very often 
the local county agent has a list of those using 
the organic method. Our staff will gladly pro- 
vide them (writers) with any information on 
organic principles that they might want.’ 

Pays from $25 to $50 depending on quality and 
photographs submitted. 


Our World Magazine, 35 West 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y. David Hepburn, editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . General 
feature material with Negro interest wanted. 
Primarily a picture magazine and articles of 500 
to 1,000 words scheduled by arrangement with 
pictures accompanying script . . . Payment open 
to arrangement . . . Reports in two wecks. 


Real Magazine, 10 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. Theodore Irwin, editor. Issued monthly; 


25c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . Its subtitle, “The 
Exciting Magazine for Men,” indicates its slant 

Fiction: fast-paced, action-packed, with 
strong appeal for men. Can be sexy but not 
sordid. Mystery crime, adventure. No domestic 
problems or romance. Lengths, 3,000 to 5,000 
words . . . Articles: adventure, expose, profiles 
of men who lead exciting, active lives. Photo- 
graphs are a big plus, Prefer contemporary sub- 
jects—historical articles only if lusty and ex- 
citing . . . Photos bought as features . . . Stories 
and articles bring $200 to $500 before publica- 
tion. 





Juvenile Magazines 
Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St. 
East, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. Muriel Up- 
richard, Ph.D., editor. Issued monthly Septem- 


ber to May; 10c a copy . . . Uses very short 
stories of 750 words for 6-7 year olds; stories 
1,000-1,800 words for 8-12 year olds . . . Articles, 
800-1,500 words, of an informative nature deal- 
ing with health, nature, science, social studies, 
current affairs, the arts, travel . . . Other features 
accepted are health and special occasions plays, 


“do and make” suggestions, puzzles . . . Photo- 
graphs and line drawings purchased . . . Pays 
within month of acceptance . . . Reports in two 
weeks. 


Youth, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Herman C. Ahrens, Jr. Issued biweekly; $1.50 
per year ... This is a newspaper for young 
people distributed through churches . . . Want 
short short stories of interest to teen-agers, hu- 
morous or serious, employing teen-age dialogue, 
thoughts, attitudes. Exemplify a moral with 
story, but do not preach. Welcome sports stories, 
boy-girl relationships, teen-age tussles with right 
and wrong, general human interest slant, bibical, 
and historical. Keep within 1,000 words .. . 
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Articles should be newsy and slanted to this 
teen-age audience, but need not be religious in 
content. Maximum length, 700 words . : 
Photographs bought . .. Pays %c per word... 
Reports in six weeks. 


Humor Magazines 


Joker 

Comedy | Timely Features, Inc., 270 Park Ave., 
Jest New York 17, N. Y. 

Stare 


Ernest N. Devver, editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy . .. Buys short fillers, 200 words, epi- 
grams, one liners, cheesecake cartoons that are 
general, fast moving and snappy, and panels and 
spreads. Must see roughs first on all art work 
. . . Pays $7.50 and up on cartoons, 2c a word, 
and 25c a line for verse . . . Buys photographs 
of beautiful girls in cheesecake poses, nothing 
obscene or leaning to obscene . . . Humorous 
verse up to 12 lines bought . . . Reports within 
three weeks and pays prior to publication. 


Pocket Book Publishers 


Bonomo Handy Pocket Manuals, published by 
Bonomo Culture Institute, 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23, N.Y. Robert E. Fischer, Executive 
Editor; Joe Bonomo, Editor and Publisher . 

A group of small pocket size books, 5” x 3%”, 
and 64» pages in length. Each completely and 
thoroughly covers a specific field of “How-to- 
do-it” in health, diet, charm, or self-improvement 
of some type for men and/or wome::. They are all 
well illustrated with photograz s, diagrams and 
charts . . . which compose 50% of the contents. 
Writers are requested to submit articles from 
2500 to 5000 words, ideas for the photographs 
to be taken in the publisher’s studios or for 
diagrams and charts to be rendered by its art 
staff. Writers may suggest layouts of pages, if 
possible. Payment is made, upon publication, at 
the rate of $150.00 to $250.00, depending upon 
thoroughness of manuscript plus extra pix and 
layout suggestions . . . Coverage of following 
subjects stand excellent chance of acceptance: 
(1) Be An Outstanding Hostess; (2) Loveliness 
After 40; (3) Develop A Winning Personality; 
(4) Be The Life Of The Party; (5) The Art Of 
Good Cooking; (6) Glamour Is Attainable; 
(7) The Story About The Birds & The Bees; 
(8) An Adorable You; (9) What Your Dreams 
Mean; (10) Your Horoscope; (11) How To 
Make Judo Work; (12) Writing Social Letters; 
(13) Public Speaking; (14) A Personality In 
Your Conversation; (15) Improve Your Vocabu- 
lary; (16) Wrestling; (17) Boxing; (18) Let’s 
Play Golf; (19) Any Other Sport; (20) Improve 
Your Power Of Will; (21) The Art Of Success; 
(22) Live To Be Young; (23) Popular Games 
For Parties; (24) Magical Tricks Made Easy; 
(25) Say Goodbye To Glasses; (26) Have Fun 
Sewing; (27) Household Helps; (28) Get Your 
Man; (29) Home Canning Made Easy; (30) 
(Continued on page 53) 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. | 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. ©. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 




















MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA J. WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. DE 2-8976 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. 


If you do not have satisfactory literary repre- 
sentation at present I would appreciate hear- 
ing from you. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama Schoo! '29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 
is my business. It can be your business, toe. 


Currently helping more than 200 writers in workshops in 
Les Angeles area. Why not learn what | can do for you 


by mail. \Write— 
ROSE KING 


9426 Santa Monica Bivd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 














PLAY SCRIPTS WANTED 


We are expanding our activities in the play publishing 
field and are seeking good scripts of all types for pro- 
fessional as well as amateur acting groups. Outright 
purchase, or royalty basis, by arrangement. Special terms 
for plays with TV potential. 

Reading fee: one-act, $2; three-act, $5. Letter of 
constructive comment if script is not acceptable, but if 
it is we'll be happier than you are because we have a 
quota to fill in record time. 


MAYFAIR PRODUCING CO. 
Publishers of Quality Plays 
Established 1933 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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BROADWAY 


KN 


ANNI he 


By Leo Shull 


THE THEATRE is again flourishing in New 
York. There are more plays, more play- 
goers, more organizations buying out houses 
and easier financing. There are more tribu- 
tary theatres off-Broadway and more try- 
outs for playwrights. There are more act- 
ing studios and playwrights’ workshops. 

The critics are not as hard as they used 
to be and, even when they are tough, their 
verdicts are not as fatal. Seventeen of the 
current 25 shows got non-hit notices; 
“money notices” mean quick success, yet 
17 shows did not get them and are success- 
fully running. 

Where 10 years ago there were only about 
300 producers, 100 active, today we can 
accurately say there are more than 1000 
producers and another 1000 directors. We 
count TV producers and directors as poten- 
tial and active Broadway producers, They 
are all scanning and working on Broadway 
scripts. Two TV producers who never did 
a Broadway show before are represented 
on the N.Y. stage this season. 

Then, too, there is the City Center. The 
City Center, a 3,000 seat building which 
is a ward of the city, has an especially 
pleasant tale to tell. There, Jose Ferrer is 
running a series of four old plays and star- 
ring in each. Seats to the series of four 
can be obtained for as little as $4 ($1 each 
for shows like Cyrano, Charleys Aunt, 
The Shrike). The low ticket prices have 
made the public storm the doors and buy 
out the season. 

The same is true of the City Center 
opera (which cannot survive elsewhere on 
a permanent basis), ballet, and music. 












Strangely enough, the quality is not only 
good, but it is superior to that of many 
“commercial” ventures. 

In the City Center there is also a Play- 
wrights Workshop where 150 playwrights 
meet in classes, learn their trade and have 


actors try out their scripts. 
*% 


* * 


Have you noticed that musical comedies 
seldom contain original material. They are 
often adapted from books; Oklahoma and 
South Pacific were originally books. In fact, 
entirely original scripts seem to be fatal 
for musicals. Guys and Dolls is based on 
some short stories, Porgy and Bess started 
as a book, as did Wonderful Town and The 
King and I. 

A playwright should meet with his agent 
before he starts work on a musical comedy. 
An agent, by the way, is not merely useful 
for selling your product. He is an excel- 
lent adviser, and a wise writer does well 
to consult with an agent before he even 
begins writing. 

* * 

ANTA, The American National Theatre 
and Academy, which holds a Congressional 
Charter like the Red Cross, is in a bad way. 
It is retrenching so much that it has be- 
come a title, with a lot of sub-titles run- 
ning their little social heads off, meeting 
in their new Christian Dior gowns at chic 
luncheons. 

ANTA needs a government subsidy of at 
least a quarter million dollars, but their 
political philosophy is against this heresy. 
The non-social members should meet some- 
where quietly and petition the theatrical 
unions to put up the money for a Wash- 
ington lobby. A lobby which would prom- 
ise each senator two free seats a month to 
a show could get a grant from Congress. 
Then ANTA could return the empty title 
to its donors and bring some theatre to the 
rest of the country. 

+ * * 

We cannot understand why English plays 
fail on Broadway. Two more were im- 
ported from England and quickly bit the 
dust here. 

English films and theatre are ahead of 
the American product in quality, but while 
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the films do well, the plays do not. One 
show, The Little Hut, had a daring theme 
and was amusing, but it was a quick failure. 
Now producers are again afraid to import 
our neighbor’s samples. English actors, 
however, are still very popular. 

* * * 

Shows have to win three critics to 
achieve “smash” proportions. Brooks At- 
kinson of the Times is rated first, John 
Chapman of the News is second in power, 
and Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune is 
third. Kerr has one third the circulation 
of one of his competitors but carries far 
greater weight. 

If you get “money notices” from these 
three, next morning there is a line at the 
box office, and in a month a half million 
dollars worth of tickets are sold, sometimes 
more. On the other hand, Kind Sir, a show 
directed by Joshua Logan, starring Charles 
Boyer and Mary Martin, received con- 
demnatory notices, yet sold out its com- 
plete run. King and I, Oklahoma, and 
Me and Juliet got lukewarm reviews but 
began to build in popularity. King and 
Juliet are still selling out. 

* * * 

A compilation by Show Business, a the- 
atrical paper, listed more than 50 small 
theatre groups operating on the periphery 
of Broadway. Actually, there are 150 
groups, but they are not always active. 
They usually do revivals of Broadway shows, 
or classics, but many of them perform 
works by new playwrights. 

We have listed a dozen or more off- 
Broadway groups in previous columns. 
We'd like to add to this list. Send your 
script or a synopsis of your play to the 
director of the group. 

Frances Adler, 117 W. 48th St. She is 
a daughter of the famous Jacob P. Adler. 
She is now a dramatic coach but is setting 
up a N. Y. repertory theatre and is assem- 
bling a budget of $10,000. 

Alliance Community Players, 197 E. 
Broadway. Bill Perry is the production 
manager. They function in a settlement 
house, 300 seats, and will do one-acters as 
well as longer shows. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


w 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
""Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
"'My Formula for Fiction'' 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 











A Year-Long Writers’ Conference 
—That You Attend By Mail! 


As a reader of this magazine you are interested 
in writing. Like most of us, you are studying coen- 
tinually to impreve your ability. Prebably you have 
sold a little—net much—but enough te give you 
hope of doing better. Maybe your non-fiction stuff 
is good, but you want your fiction to improve, and 
sell. Perhaps your dialogue is effective, but your 
characters are lifeless: or you are strong in narra- 
tive, but your plotting is weak. You need serious 
collaborators—and there are many who would like 
YOU to collaborate with them.. . 

We will show you how easy and inexpensive it 
will be for all of you to get together. And, although 
you will learn much, this is not a correspondence 
school, nor even less a ‘‘Lonely Hearts” club—but 
@ serious arrangement offering anonymous, con- 
structive and sympathetic aid to every struggling 
writer. 


CRITICISM—ABOUT 25c¢ PER 1,000 WORDS! 


You'll obtain helpful 1 t and technical 
aid for your material from vive — writers—profes- 
sionals, beginners, skilled and unskilled—written ge | 
yet impersonally, and always instructively. And yeu'l 
reciprocete to the best of your ability. 

Complete details will be sent free. If you neglect writ- 
ing immediately, you may miss a rung on your ladder to 
success, 

Writers’ Collaboration Service 


J. H. HOLDING 


384 Palisade Ave. Jersey City 7, N. J. 
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Artists Theatre, 107 W. 46th St. Herbert 
Machiz is the producer and director. They 
do new plays and have experienced actors. 
They are an experimental group, make 
their own scenery, and produce four shows 
a year charging $7.50 for the series. 

Caravan Players, 30 East 22nd St. 
Richard Lathrop and Bruce Bancroft are 
the originators and guiding hands of the 
group. They do an average of two shows 
a year in N.Y. and out of town. They have 
no permanent group. 

Carroll Club, 120 Madison Ave. This 
drama group is open to Catholic business 
girls and their friends. It’s a sort of female 
Blackfriars and has been functioning for 30 
years. They do four or five productions a 
year. The club has a ballroom and a stage. 
They charge 75c per show. Bob Emerich is 
the coach and director. Evening rehearsals 
are scheduled. The group is now working 
on an Xmas play. 

Broadway Grand Opera Association, 1425 
Broadway, Studio 16. They give perform- 
ances in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Concert Hall and the Carnegie Concert 
Hall. Both professional and student artists 


are used, and performances are professional. 
Artists of international fame have been 
“discovered” through the Association’s 
operations. 

Children’s Own Theatre, 494 Broad St., 
Newark, New Jersey. This group is com- 
posed of young actors from 7 to 21 years. 
It opened its N. Y. season October 10 at 
201 W. 13th St. with a presentation of 
Rumpelstilskin and a variety show featur- 
ing puppets and a magician. The theatre 
was established in 1944 by Anna Belle 
Green, of Montclair, N. J. Richard W. 
Bracken of Irvington, N. J., is the business 
manager. 

7 on 

Here are some new Broadway producers: 

Marjorie Symons and Gilbert Perlman, 
489 Fifth Ave. 

Dorothy Natter, c/o Jules Ziegler, 545 
Fifth Ave. 

Albert Black, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. (He 
is also a well-known producer of television 
shows. ) 

Bruce Becker & Robert E. Miller, 338 
East 53rd St. 

Richard Mardus, 342 Madison Ave. 























Az KWAN 



























“Do you have a bookmark? I have to make a phone call.” 
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Writer’s Market 
(Continued from page 49) 


Ideas To Make Money At Home; (31) Hygiene; 
(32) Relax To Live Longer; (33) How To 
Dress In Style; (34) Dressing On A Budget; 
(35) Be Your Own Interior Decorator; (36) 
Healthy Menu Planning; (37) How To Use 
Perfumes & Flowers; (38) Brides-To-Be; (39) 
Grooms-To-Be; (40) So You’re Getting Married ; 
(41) Perfect Parties In Your Home; (42) Mak- 
ing Friends For Success; (43) Etiquette; (44) 
Recipes That'll Be Remembered; (45) Fixing 
Your TV Set; (46) How To Understand & Fix 
Your Car; (47) Home Electrician; (48) Home 
Plumbing; (49) How To Landscape Your Home; 
(50) How To Train Your Dog; (51) Your Pet; 
Plus other related subjects. Study several man- 
uals before submitting. Copies available from 
publisher by sending 50c and marking order 
“Manuals for Reference Use.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 

The Alaska Sportsman, Box 118, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, editor. Issued monthly; 
25¢ a copy, $3. 00 a year . . . Uses articles that 
“mirror” life in Alaska, length 3,000 to 5,000 
words, profusely illustrated with photographs. 
Articles should tell of homesteading, prospecting, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, and other outdoor life. 
Prefer first-person accounts. Writers should be 
well acquainted with Alaska ... Pays Yac a 
word on publication. Photographs bring $3 to $5. 


All-American Football, 1658 Summer St., 
Stamford, Conn. Jack O'Sullivan, editor. Issued 
annually; 25c a copy .. . Fiction: gridiron 
stories with plenty of action, suspense. College 
background preferred but a few pro stories used. 
Lengths run 2,500 to 18,000 words . . . Uses 
articles but query first . . .A touchdown here 
nets |-2c a word, on acceptance. 


Baseball Stories, 1658 Summer St. Stamford, 
Conn. Jack O’Sullivan, editor. Issued twice 
yearly; 25c a copy .. . Stories with major league 
background used, 2,500 to 18,000 words .. . 
Query on articles . . . A hit here nets 1-2c a 
word, on acceptance .. . Reports in a month. 





Nine-to-Fiver 


My agent tries to needle me 

To no avail until I see 

A market call in W.D. 

That fits an old piece cap-a-pie. 

I ship the sorry thing away 

And feel I’ve worked an 8-hour day. 
J. A. Allard 








DO YOU NEED AN AGENT? 


We need more writers. We will 
read one manuscript by any writer 
(SHORT STORY, NOVEL, PLAY; 
RADIO TV OR MOVIE SCRIPT) 
without charge and give an opinion. 
If it is good we” ll send it out. If 
it is bad we’ll return it. If we think 
it has possibilities well suggest our 
collaboration plan. 


Enclose return postage and 
address all manuscripts to: 


RICHARD FALES AGENCY 


6533 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


(We have been selling scripts since 1933) 








Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems fo all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities a want. 


in the coupon below and 


nl without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
February Article Possibilities 


1. AMOUNT OF GOODS RE- 
TURNED TO LOCAL STORES. Slant: 
how store managers get fed up with the 
saying that the customer is always right. 
Odd excuses offered for the return of mer- 
chandise. Do some buyers make a habit 
of exchanging items or requesting refunds? 
The biggest return periods, for instance, 
the week after Christmas. What about new- 
lyweds returning wedding gifts—how do 
store managers feel about them? 


2. GROUND-HOG DAY. What does 
the local Weather Man say about the 
ground-hog legend? How the legend or- 
iginated with the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Weather sayings handed down for genera- 
tions. 


3. THE USE OF THE LIFE NET 
BY LOCAL FIREMEN. Number of lives 
saved by use of the net; testing it from 
time to time; trying to calm persons trap- 
ped in a burning building. Slant: knowl- 
edge of life-saving and artificial respira- 
tion is an essential part of a firemen’s 
equipment. 

4, “MY FIRST CIRCUS.” Let the 
oldest residents of your city recall their 
earliest contacts with the Big Top, de- 
scribing the clowns’ pranks, animals, 
stunts, and the thrill of watching a circus 
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unload at dawn. Do any of the oldsters 
still attend circus performances? 

5. THE FAN MAIL OF THE 
SHERIFF IN YOUR COUNTY. All the 
letters are not flattering! Tips through the 
mail. Letter writers who tip off the sheriff 
to get even; most frequent suggestions for 
breaking up crime; cranks with crazy pro- 
posals; relatives of criminals who seek sym- 
pathy and help. 


G6. A FAMILY BAND OF YOUR 
COUNTY. The demand for their services; 
invitations from out of the county. Mem- 
bers who play several instruments; a mem- 
ber who has tried his, or her, hand at song 
writing; tunes preferred by the band as a 
whole. 


@. THE LOVE LIFE OF BEAUTY 
QUEENS. Marriages of former winners 
of city or state beauty contests. Slant: love 
comes first with most queens. How the 
queens and their Prince Charmings met; 
their recipes for marital success; ultimate 
ambitions. 


8. AN ANIMAL OR BIRD OF YOUR 
CITY THAT IS A GLOBE TROTTER. 
How the creature has accompanied its 
owner on various overseas journeys. Did 
it ever become lost? Favorite foods of the 
pet. How about food abroad? Tricks per- 
formed by the pet. Slant: the affection 
that the pet and its master hold for each 
other. 


9. THE MOST VALUABLE STAMP 
COLLECTION IN YOUR CITY. The 
highest-priced stamps; the oldest ones; 
stamps hardest to acquire. The collector’s 
estimate of the collection’s value. Slant: 
how stamps enable a person to “visit” un- 
usual and out-of-the-way places all over the 
world. 


10. A MINISTER OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO WEARS A BOUTON- 
NIERE, FOR INSTANCE, A CARNA- 
TION EACH DAY. Slant: how the prac- 
tice affects his daily existence, brightening 
his outlook; days he almost missed obtain- 
ing a flower. Is he a flower raiser? 


11. UNUSUAL CAREERS 
PLANNED BY SENIORS OF A LOCAL 
OR NEARBY COLLEGE. Their reasons 
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for selecting such careers. Percentage of 
seniors who have their careers picked out. 


12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIRTH- 
DAY. Local residents who share the same 
birthday. Lincoln anecdotes that are fa- 
vorites with these citizens. Do any of Abe’s 
“twins” resemble the Great Emancipator? 


13. WORK, SUCH AS FARMING, 
THAT A WELL-KNOWN ARTIST 
COMBINES WITH HIS ART. Is the man 
a better artist because of his other work? 





FREE REVISION OFFER 
MADE BY DAVIS LOTT 


To All Unpublished Writers: 


* “Editors judge your ms. frst by 
your first 2 pages. If not written 

pn Healt H they stop reading— 
and back comes another reject. Se 
—to PROVE I can help you sell, I 
& want you to send me the carbons of 
the first 2 pages of any book or 
ms. you've failed to sell. Must be 
—_ double- -space, with stamped 
ru B cil and 

oe these 2 pages FREE to show 
oe you how I’ve been able to aid so 
many others—not by merely criti- 
cizing, but by actually showing you 





through careful, thorough Blue- 
pencilling and Revision, free.” 





The average number of hours the artist 
spends in his studio each day; average 


“DAVIS LO 
PS *Mr. Lott’s regular fee is 75c ge; 
number of hours spent in other work. mas. of over "20 pages. ‘Thus, this free offer, fe worth, at 


become one of t 


14, ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. The feulee 
probate judge of your state who is cham- 
pion Marrying Sam. The number of years aed ori poe pees Pes Fe 


he has “tied the knot” and the number of cles says: “‘Very satisfied with the pollshed-up story 
eoncur a ig that Ven says: ed you to me.’ 


couples he has united. Do brides, or bride- Jane” certainly “reads much Satter’ now ‘after your’ Blue: 
? Any h ish a 
grooms, ever cry? Any humorous mishaps PI i 


— (A_juve- 
during wedding ceremonies? saya: Sola ‘SbLO" to MALE for Yropatana ate, cai, 


tatements like these. are EARNED—not bought. That’s 
why Clover House can recommend to you DAVIS LOTT. 


15. PETS THAT ARE BROUGHT [o> ext try, Zou,s,cuuits, PREE OPrRE, ox 
INTO LOCAL STORES. Have any ans- Betere ine pressure of sew clients compels ite eancolle- 
mals gone on rampages, like the proverbial Dept.’ D1. c/o P.O, Bon 1107. Santa Monien, California. 
bull in a china shop? How a manager can ras”? 
me - ‘ Pts sy ioney from Fillers a $1.50 value, 
handle such a situation without raising a Doth for only $1. Save SOc: Also amasi book 
recto: 


1 
ae oe Di 
now only . vi ° 
scene. House Publishers. Let us give you free estimate on 


vate publishing of your book-len; manu: pts. 
16. A VETERAN ORCHESTRA — = 

LEADER WHO HAS PLAYED FOR 
THOUSANDS OF VAUDEVILLE ACTS. 
Changes in vaudeville through the years; 
the tunes he has played most for stage pres- 
entations; the best jokes he has heard dur- 
ing his career; big-time entertainers who are 
his close friends. 


17. TECHNICAL BOOKS IN THE 
LOCAL LIBRARY. Slant: the trend 
toward self-improvement in various fields, 
as shown by the popularity of technical 


volumes. The most popular fields; oldsters 
ods: Manis Wenialinad Genie Aide, 1339 Cedar St., EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Calif. 


18. A WOMAN OF YOUR STATE | $150 FOR 3,000 WORDS 
WHO IS A WIZARD MARKSMAN. The | Feet & LIFETIME LIVING. _ Se & word from 
most difficult tricks in her repertoire, for | BUSINESS. I've sold articles to all types. Also handled 


your Blue- 


~ 
= 
. 





CLOVER HOUSE SPECIALS: ‘Formula for Weste 

















GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Professionally Typed on 20-lb. Bond 


25c per finished page on booklen scripts; 30c per 
— page on short scripts. al corrections and 
carbon free. Postage please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 














° ° : Ae fiction 23 years 
instance, tossing up a tin can and hitting Reading fee: $1 per 1,000 words = w 5 ae | 
; z “ a 1,000 over. (Editorial report on books Miioy " 
it a number of times before it strikes the JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermillion Danville, Ill. 











PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS! 


Rush your story to Adele Bailey for that $3.00 thorough, marketing analysis, editing. Pe so on shorts $1.00. Youthful 
writers invited to submit. My background, author, 15 years ‘‘Radio Editor, * (TV). Personal interview by appointment. 


39 Ocean Street ADELE BAILEY Squantum, Mass. 
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SELLize 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Yes, sellize your scripts with edit- 
ing that helps convert them into 
sales! Your stories, articles thor- 
& oughly edited, plus capsule 
critique. Improve your technique 
by analyzing and studying the 
pede ge nace $1 per 1000 
ords, plus postage. Sellize! 


FREDERICK BORDEN 
221 East 78 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 








A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done, an ’ how you can do it, using your 
talents to build a happy, lucrative career. Price sl 
No C.O.D.’s 
Contveciins criticism at reasonable rates 
rite for information 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Take advantage ars’ experience in literary 
editorial work iy! a typing of or ant kinds. 

Rates: All fictio: 8, booklengthe, 7Se per M words, 

one fons 1.00 minimum on any 

ms. under Retu: 4 gm required. 

—— ‘on legal work, playscripts, etc., 


requi 
RUTH S. GARRISON 


161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 








Professional 
Secrets of 


BIG PAY 
WRITERS 


Who cash checks of $1 to $100 
offered every day. Learn how to 
write for pay, at home, spare or 
full time. Experience unnecessary. 
Send for FREE details. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 


P.O. Box 17006, Studio $-17 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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ground, Her accomplishments as a huntress. 


19. THE PASTOR OF THE OLD- 
EST CHURCH IN YOUR COUNTY. 
Highlights of his clerical career; number of 
converts and baptisms; the clergyman’s 
opinions about current issues. Are any of his 
relatives men of the cloth? How many times 
has he read the Bible? 


20. THE CHAMPION ANAESTHE- 
TIST OF HOSPITALS IN YOUR 
STATE. Slant: how the subject employs 
psychology while putting patients to sleep. 
Do women talk much while being given 
anaesthesia? The latest advancements in 
such drugs. 


21. ARE LADDERS STILL IN 
VOGUE WITH BURGLARS? Ask local 
and county law enforcement officers. Rob- 
bers who seem to be “human cats.” The 
best methods of preventing burglaries, in 
the opinion of cops. 


22. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. Other outstanding persons 
born on this day, as James Russell Lowell, 
in ¥819, Lord Robert Baden-Powell, 
founder of the Boy Scouts, in 1857, and 
Frederic Francois Chopin, Polish composer, 
in 1810. Monuments erected in memory of 
these notables. 


23. THE FAVORITE RECIPES OF 
YOUR MAYOR’S WIFE. Slant: the way 
to His Honor’s heart is through his stomach. 
Dishes in which the city’s First Lady takes 
the most pride; recipes she has tried re- 
cently, and the results. Does she have to 
watch her weight—the Battle of the Bulge? 
Maybe the Mayor gives his wife a helping 
hand with the cooking now and then. 


24. HOBBIES OF COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS IN YOUR STATE. Those per- 
taining to educational activities; the most 
expensive hobbies; presidents who follow 
not one but several hobbies. Pastimes that 
have proved profitable. 


25. UNUSUAL SIGNS THAT DE- 
NOTE DIVIDING LINES BETWEEN 
COUNTIES IN YOUR STATE. Signs 
that proclaim merits, in Chamber of Com- 
merce style; the most interesting claims. 
Any destruction on the part of pranksters? 


party 









































ess. 26. WELL-KNOWN MEN AND : 
D. WOMEN OF YOUR CITY WHO ARE LITERARY TYPIST 
ry. LEFT-HANDED. Are any able to write | Bond paper. Carbon copy. 60c per 1,000 
af with both hands? Are some right-handed | With aallen nal an bcneeal ae 
n’s in athletics? What about the old theory JEN! OLTEAN 
his that forcing a left-handed child to become | 6822 Westwood Street Detroit 28, Michigan 
nes right-handed produces stuttering? 
27. HOW TO IDENTIFY A DEAD- ' RY 

E- BEAT, AS RELATED BY A VETERAN | sick oo 8 Bs. ie 
R LANDLADY OF YOUR CITY. The most ‘es a ouk a peng each oye pa) 
oe ‘ obvious signs; ways of getting money from | ake money on your raw material. Memeo ae 
Y deadbeats; moochers who have sent con- WILL HEIDEMAN 
‘ science money in later years. P. ©. Box 57 Dept. D Fern Park, Fla. 
in 28. CLOTHES THAT GO TO THE 

SALVATION ARMY. The amount local NORTHWEST WRITERS 

citizens give monthly; distributing clothes Typing — miner corrections 
“ to the needy; the spiritual effect upon the 60e/1000 plus postage 
“4 receivers. Clothes turned over to the Salva- proceed arth 
“ tion Army following death of owners. ee oe a 
in 
m IF YOU WANT YOUR SCRIPTS TO SELL 
- Send Them To The Man Who Has Sold More than 5,000 SHORT STORIES, 
Tl NOVELS, PLAYS, RADIO, TV AND MOTION PICTURE DRAMAS. Richard Hill 
re $ Wilkinson will tell you how to put your manuscripts into salable form if you will 
d send them to him for free appraisal and comment. Terms quoted according to the 
; amount of work required. (Scripts should not exceed 20,000 words.) 
if “If your stuff isn’t selling, Wilkinson can tell you why, how to fix it and where to 

sell it. You’re bound to benefit from his experience and contacts.” RRM. 
Here is a partial list of the markets to which Wilkinson has sold: 

F MAGAZINES: Ranch Romances, Detective Stories, Blue Book, Family Circle, 
y Reader’s Digest, American Magazine, etc. SYNDICATES: Bell, McClure’s Everyweek, 
. King, United, etc. PLAYS: French, Baker, Denison, Drama Guild, etc. RADIO: 
S Family Theatre, Danger Doctor Danfield, California Caravan, Stand By For Crime, 
- etc. TELEVISION: Mystery Is My Hobby, Time for Beany, The Frank Hemingway 
D Show, etc. MOTION PICTURES: Columbia Pictures, Planet Pictures, Raymond 
4 i R. Morgan, etc. 
5 Let a selling writer give personal, individual attention to your manuscripts. He 


knows the answers and the angles because he learned the hard way. He can and 
will show you the easy way. 

, BOOK WRITERS: Mr. Wilkinson will analyze and report on your book manuscripts 
for $25. Fee should accompany script. 


RICHARD HILL WILKINSON 


Writer, Critic, Editor, Publisher, Director, Producer 
14643 Vincennes Street Van Nuys, California 
Special! Mr. Wilkinson’s new book 
SHORT-SHORT COURSE IN FICTION WRITING now available for $3.00 
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UNTIL a year ago, when the writer of this 
column took unto himself a bride, his tele- 
vision set was seldom tuned in to a mystery 
program. Television for two requires ad- 
justments in viewing habits, however—by 
now, having conceded mysteries in ex- 
change for Kukla, Fran and Ollie, news 
and Dinah Shore, we feel qualified as an 
observer of video mayhem. And we resent 
the shift away from homicide and less 
serious crimes to lovesick mooning, billing 
and cooing which have no place in police 
stations or deserted warehouses. 

Even Joe Friday opened the fall sequence 
of Dragnet dramas by sitting in a restau- 
rant with his girl friend, listening to her 
complain that she saw so little of him. At 
that moment, a nest of infected white rats 
was at large in L. A., and we televiewers 
were held up a full 10 minutes in our 
vicarious search for them while Friday fret- 
ted over the condition of his lady love’s 
heart! 

Add to that our unhappiness over the 
general departure from villainy on other 
mystery shows. Why, Suspense no longer 
has suspense and Danger is no longer 
dangerous. 

We decided to do some research on two 
Tuesday programs which follow each other 
over CBS-Television, Suspense (9:30 p. m., 
EST) and Danger (10 p. m., EST), both 
of which have William Dozier listed as 
executive producer. 

We asked for some scripts to study, but 
even before these arrived we came upon this 
damaging bit of evidence: Producer Martin 


By Don Bishop 


Manulis, of Suspense openly admitting that 
his program is trying to get away from “too 
much murder and mayhem in putting sus- 
pense in Suspense.” The producer told 
Wayne Oliver of the Associated Press: 
“We're trying to stay away from horror for 
horror’s sake. There’s an element of sus- 
pense about a little boy getting lost in 
Grand Centra] Station although his life is in 
no danger.” There is high suspense, Manu- 
lis continued, in the true story of a musician 
who is jailed for robbery in a case of mis- 
taken identity and of his difficulty in prov- 
ing his innocence. 

This evidence made us feel like the am- 
bitious prosecutor who worked for weeks 
preparing an ironclad case—only to have 
the defendant plead guilty and go quietly 
off to the gallows. 

Nevertheless, we proceeded with our in- 
vestigation. 

A Suspense script, picked at random, was 
called “The Duel” and was written by Ben 
Radin but based on an incident in a story 
by Alexandre Dumas. Two French officers 
are in love with the colonel’s daughter; one 
challenges the other to a duel; and there’s 
a twist ending in the duel scene. Now, we 
ask you, did such weak sherry give Suspense 
its cognac reputation? 

What about Danger, Tuesday night team- 
mate of Suspense? We looked at a script 
called “Once Over Lightly,” written for 
television by Reginald Rose from a story 
by Thomas Walsh. The setting—police 
headquarters—offered excitement, and the 
drama opened with Detective Joseph J. 












Kilbane commenting on the lousy coffee he 
is drinking as Detective Charley Harris 
throws darts at a board. That’s promising 
enough for a mystery script. And by Page 3 
we learned that Salvatore Mancini, a bar- 
ber, is in danger for having witnessed a 
murder. But then we came to this passage 
in the script: 


HE (DETECTIVE KILBANE) 
GOES OUT INTO THE CORRI- 
DOR AND STOPS TO CHECK 
THE BULLETIN BOARD. AS HE 
LOOKS, ANOTHER DOOR ON 
THE CORRIDOR OPENS. THIS 
ONE IS LETTERED “PRESS.” 
JANET HARRINGTON WALKS 
OUT INTO THE CORRIDOR. SHE 
IS YOUNG, SWEET-LOOKING, 
BUT FROM THE MOMENT SHE 
OPENS HER MOUTH WE SEE 
THAT SHE IS TRYING LIKE 
HELL TO BE A HARD-BOILED 
REPORTER. SOMEHOW IT 
DOESN’T FIT. SHE SEES KIL- 
BANE, WALKS OVER TO HIM. 
HE DOESN’T LOOK AT HER. 


JANET (Sarcastic) 

Kilbane, you’re a man ef steel. Out 
night after night, facing heaven knows 
what hideous peril, and you haven't 
even got bags under your eyes. I ad- 
mire you, Kilbane. 


With this twitting of the detective by 
the essentially-sweet-but-tough-on-the-out- 
side girl reporter, we knew that there’d be 
a romance. It bobbed up here and there 
and, although Kilbane got his man and 
Salvatore was no longer in danger, the 
viewer had to sit through this bit of action: 
the girl has helped Kilbane catch the ruffi- 
ans and free Salvatore, and Kilbane says to 
her: “You want to phone in a story?” 


JANET (Low) 
It can wait.... 


THEN SUDDENLY SHE GROWS 
LIMP, AND FAINTS. KILBANE 
CATCHES HER ON THE WAY 
DOWN, HOLDS HER. HER FACE 
IS CLOSE TO HIS, EYES CLOSED. 





ATTENTION! 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


We now are actively selling scripts to TV 
producers. If you have outstanding copy- 
righted material available for television pro- 
duction, forward same for consideration. 

No reading fee involved, but return 

postage required. 

If material is acceptable, we will forward exclusive con- 
tract for ap allowing us to act as your sales 
representative. 

American TV Script Library 
6021 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


(Comedies and Series in demand) 








WHY PAY MORE? 


Reasonable Rates of 45 per M Words— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HB TYPING SERVICE 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 








Practical Playrighting 
gives you a unique approach to stage, radio 
and TV scripting, the short story and novel. 


Free Details 


MARJORIE FREER ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 














ARE YOU WRITING FOR 
TELEVISION? 


TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
It has created the greatest free-lance writers’ market 
of all time . . . Learn now to write for TV. 
Send for free Brochure A 
TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange Street Los Angeles 48, Calif. 








CHRISTMAS BOOK SPECIAL 
Any TWO books below for only $5.00 
Writi F Id Printed P. 3 
Gas Sedin atacs i. eee ee 
Writing for Television................. regularly $3.00 
This offer expries December 31, 1953 
Order from: WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 414 Indianapolis, Indiane 
Li. 7027 








“New Songs WANTED! 









TAILS. No ligation. 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
213 Semoer Rd., Colorade Springs, Cole. 


















BOOK WRITERS 


This month you are invited to mail me your 
novel or non-fiction book for a free profes- 
sional reading. 

Should editing be called for, it will be done 
at cost, and is deductible from my 10% com- 
mission at time of your book’s sale. 

When your manuscript is ready to sell, I will 
market it to interested editors through my 
own agency at no charge to you. 

Send me your book now. Let’s give it the 
chance it deserves. 


LAMBERT WILSON 


LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th St. New York 16, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work —s Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louls 10, Me. 








HAVE YOU WRITTEN A PLAY? 
Honest, Practical Criticism—Expert Re-Write Work 
On all forms of dramatic writings —1-act, 3-act plays, 
radio, TV scripts, monologs. Service backed by 20 years 
experience as published writer and editor in this field. 
Special omguaete on scripts suitable to amateur or non- 
professional market, largest outlet today for dramatic 
material. For details, write: 


ROLAND PF. FERNAND 
3401 Mercom Ave. Dept. A Oakland 19, Calif. 











I GIVE YOUR STORY 


brilliance - originality - appeal 
crisp dialogue - living characters 
colorful atmosphere 
Detailed "show-you-how" analysis: $5 
Collaboration that ‘does it for you'': $10 


A Vitalized Stery is an adventure in writing 
BAYARD D. YORK 








204 Raymond Read West Hartferd 7, Conn. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem inte a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


: RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, and correct your manu- 
script according to editorial requirements. 60c per 1000 
words. $1.00 minimum. 
FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 

Hartford, Conn. 








Box 493 








HE LOOKS AT IT. THEN HE BE- 
GINS TO GRIN. HE KISSES THE 
END OF HER NOSE. THEN HE 
BEGINS TO LAUGH OUT LOUD. 


FADE OUT. 
By all means, we say, FADE OUT. 
* * * 


In radio’s days of glory, the sound man 
had an importance which he seems to have 
lost in television. In the sight medium, most 
of the sounds are made by the actors 
themselves; under union rules only off-stage 
sounds still must be made by union mem- 
bers. This means that the writer for tele- 
vision seldom has to indicate sounds in his 
scripts. 

In our analysis of two Suspense scripts, 
we found only four occasions in each 
that called for off-stage sound. Because the 
Danger script had more off-stage activity 
(the detective serves as emergency midwife 
when the doctor is late in arriving), there 
were more off-stage sounds. Even so, the 
total ran to just eight. 

For the newcomer who is concentrating 
on television, this freedom from concern 
over sounds will not be important. But to 
the veteran writer for radio, it is significant. 
Aware that he had to awaken the imagina- 
tion of the listener with voice, music, sound 
or silence, the radio writer often lent major 
effort toward bringing in sound effects to 
help his cause. Now, in television, he must 
rely more on plot than formerly. Sound 
effects have become incidental; often essen- 
tial for radio, they are often wrong for TV. 

* * * 

Ford Theatre, NBC-TV, Thursdays, 
9:30-10 p.m., EST. Sponsor: Ford Motor 
Co. Agency: J. Walter Thompson. Pro- 
ducer: Jules Bricken. Script Editors: 
Stephen Lewis, Screen Gems, 232 West 
49th Street, New York, N. Y., and Harry 
Fried, Screen Gems, 1334 North Beech- 
wood, Hollywood, Calif. 

A policy announced by Stephen Lewis, 
New York script editor for Screen Gems—a 








SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting personal letter? Then I can show 
sales are proof 


8117 Geediand Ave. 
60 


you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients’ 
of my system. Story rates: $1.00 per 1000 words. leeal writers. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


Write for details! Classes sow available for 
Nerth Nellyweed, Calif. 
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subsidiary of Columbia Pictures—which 
produces this filmed series for Ford Theatre, 
is a welcome one to free lances. Ford 
Theatre invites short stories, published or 
otherwise, and will do the TV adaptations 
or in some cases make deals with the origi- 
nal authors to do them. The price for a 
story runs from $200 to $700, depending on 
the amount of work done on the script by 
the program’s regular writers. Payment is 
higher for a complete working script. 

Furthermore, the program will consider 
outlines and doesn’t require a release form. 
In the past we have called attention to any 
program which has an unusually warm at- 
titude toward free lances, for instance, 
Armstrong’s Circle Theatre (NBC-TV, 
Tuesdays, 9:30 p. m., EST), and Ford 
Theatre seems to be another. 


Ford Theatre secks comedy, romance, 
family drama, etc. It doesn’t want mystery 
and murder—not because it objects to such 
entertainment but on the grounds that there 
already are enough programs specializing in 
mayhem. There are no taboos beyond those 
generally found in the network codes. 

Remember that Ford Theatre, a program 
closely associated with motion pictures, has 
a star policy, and write accordingly. Past 
stars and those to appear include Ronald 
Reagan, Mark Stevens, Claire Trevor, Pat 
O’Brien, Teresa Wright, Howard Duff. 

The series has used originals by such writ- 
ers as Mary C. McCall, Cyril Hume, Mor- 
timer Braus, Berne Giler and Paul Horgan. 
Adaptations have included the work of 
Alice Duer Miller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, and Richard 
Deming. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


George Lefferts is the writer for Frank 
Sinatra’s new radio program, Rocky For- 
tune (NBC, Tuesdays, 9:35-10 p.m., EST). 

Larry Rhine, formerly associated with 
radio’s Duffy’s Tavern, has been named 
head writer and script coordinator for the 
TV film show of the same name. 

Arnold Schulman adapted Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s short story, “The Battler,” for 
Omnibus on CBS-TV. 

W. Junkin wrote “Music and Mrs. 
Pratt” for Studio One on CBS-TV. 





IT PAYS TO "CONFESS" 


Let Confession Clinic help you to write salable confession 
stories, and market them for you. Criticism fee: $1 per 
1000 words; $3 minimum. Fees gubetituted for straight 
spmmission. after first sale. CONFESSION FREE or Ic 
featuring market and es tips, 
3-stories-a-month clients (regularly $1 per copy). Ne ped, 
addressed envelopes must accompany manuscripts. 
CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor corrections. Bond paper. Carbon copy. 50c per 
1,000 words. Book lengths 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry 
Ic per line. 

IRENE BARBER 
480 Audubon Street New Orleans, Louisiana 





WRITING Is Two JOBS 


: Sell 
We SELL on a ieee ~~~ or Pa the U.S., 15% in Canada 
and 20% in the British Isles. We CRITICIZE Novels. 
Plays $25.00. Short Stories, Short-Shorts $1.00 uae thousand 
words. eines $3.00. ‘Enclose stamped self-addressed 
envelope PLEA 


MARGERY HEFLICH ASSOCIATES 
LITERARY AGENTS 
50 West 72nd Street New York 23, N. Y. 





WRITERS should know that... 
The service that saves you time and money 
SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


There are NO fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular, 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 


Ox1Z and 25 OYex12y ... es sececeeess $1.28 
50 No. 7 a? BO No. AL ccccscccccseseres 3. 
188 Siees Roteneads and’ 100'64 ‘envelopes *” 

prin three MneS . 1... eee eeeenee 3.406 


Ada ey stage on each of above groups. 
Exce se will be refunded. . 
- GOOCH 


Box 202-WD 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Est. i746 
Vital Tips—Song of the Year Contest 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25—$2 per yeer 
1650-WD Breadway New York 19, N. Y. 








FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 
BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, IIinois 











UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY! 


Writers! Scenario, TV, radio, advertising. Never such 
demand! Turn bur talent into money. Learn in just 
6 weeks secret —— writing. Professional imstruc- 
tion at home. Free catalog. 


MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE 
Birmingham 8, Michiges 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising mcies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, ada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and ad ; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for January issue must 
reach us by December 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITERS, come to Florida, room $3.00 per day. 
Beautiful tropical setting on clear lake. Write 
Post Office Box 789, Lakeland, Florida. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! ... not copies 
.-. actually used at RKO, MGM. Some contain 
notations by stars, directors, etc. Invaluable for 
writers, actors! Reveals script forms, camera 
technique, dialogue. See how professionals make 
thousands! Written guarantee with each script. 
Reasonable. Limited supply! Write: Beavers, 
139-H East 87th St., Los Angeles 3, California. 


GOOD ART SELLS AND TELLS STORIES. Artist 
can provide layouts and finished art for writers 
at budget prices. Write in detail for estimate. 
— Printup, Box 499, Santa Monica, Cali- 
ornia. 








BOOK BARGAINS—Selling extensive library on 
writers, writing technique, journalism, bound 
volumes Writer’s Digest and other writer’s pub- 
lications. Send for free price list. Hellyer, Box 
91, Rancho Santa Fe, California. 





BEAUTIFUL mountain home available. Jan. 1. 
No smokers or drinkers. Nicely furnished, 
modern. Reasonable rental by month or year. 
Write: Casa del Loma, Sulphur Springs, Ark. 





MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your gags 
—$1.00. Mailed fiat on heavy Bristol board. F. 
— Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, 

hio. 





FOR CHRISTMAS your writer friend would de- 
light in ‘“‘Rhythm In Writing’’: New and sur- 


risingly true—but new. ‘“‘This is high class 
Petrest on,” says one. A deep study of creative 
rocesses in *“‘Ratiocination in 


i See 

ubaiyat of Omar Khayyam’’—read it! 7 

R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver 9, 
o. 





RESEARCH—Information on any subject. 4400 


McGlothen Way, San Pablo 10, Calif. 





SCARED TO INTERVIEW? Read “You Can Make 
Money from Other Folks’ Brains’’ by Helen 
Waterman. Proven methods to give you confi- 
dence on that first interview; pre-planning; 
taking notes; finding leads. $1.00. Box 323, La 
Mesa, California. 


LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, 20c. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 








YOUNG MAN, 82, writer, painter, own farm 70 
miles NYC, desires to hear from adventurous 
a women or couples. H. Lobstein, 








WANTED: 
LEGE, author: 
ae Saltford, 18 Cannon Street, Poughkeepsie, 


ONE-EYED POACHER OF PRIVI- 
Edmund Ware Smith. Write 





ORDER YOUR XMAS GIFT STATIONERY NOW! 
See our samples of modern personalized station- 
ery—the PERSONAL gift for that special friend 
or relative. THE MAIL BOXX, 314 Newell St., 
Barberton, Ohio. 





DO YOU WRITE THEM BUT FAIL TO MAIL 
THEM? Stamped, self-addressed envelope brings 
details of Writer’s Reminder Service. Writer’s 
Digest, Box Bl. 





TAPE RECORDERS. M. Metz, 2174 Melvina Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


GAGWRITERS, CARTOONISTS, write for FREE 
= copy Cartoonists’ Market Letter. Lew 
Card, 513 College Circle, LaHabra, Calif. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reveal how. Details free. W. Her- 
man, 7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE HAPPIER, more success- 
ful, to understand yourself or others better? 
Handwriting analysis can help you greatly. Per- 
sonal analysis character, personal xy? talents, 
$1.00. Eleanor Merriam, Box 1363-W, Chicago 
90, Illinois. 








STUDENT desires to acquire writing instruction 
from writer-teacher. Writers’ Digest, Box B2. 


RELIABLE PEOPLE to address envelopes. Earn 
extra money. We supply all work. To start send 
$1.00 for complete equipment. Mart, 96 Wawa- 
yando Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 


TELEVISION WRITERS’ MANUAL was $1.00. 
Now remainder of edition 50c. KT, 991 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington, N. J. 








“WRITE AND SELL INSTRUCTION BY MAIL’’, 
The educational-informational writing field rep- 
resents one of country’s largest prose markets. 
Easy-to-write ‘“‘How To’s’’ bring profitable, sat- 
isfying rewards. Source material all around you. 
Write, self-publish, sell by mail to eager market. 
Authoritative folio on this phase of writing 
yours for only 50c. Includes fifty-eight ideas for 
saleable ‘“‘How To’s’”’. Order now! Satisfaction 
oer guaranteed. Fax, 1404 First, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 





WRITERS, SPEAKERS! Wonderful time-saving 
dictionary of 6,000 gags, puns, witticisms, clean 
and side-splitting; only $3.00; write CREAM OF 
WIT, Sebring, Florida. 





“NEED PRINTING?” Ask for estimates on any 
work, letterpress or offset, stating quantity 
needed. Reasonable prices, 30 years’ experience. 
PRINTERS, 1208 22nd St., Monroe, Wisc. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad-Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28", Vic. 
Carruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 


ALASKAN INFORMATION FOR WRITERS! Will 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 28rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


BACHELOR’S LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Wanted: 
intelligent, literate, articulate young men who 
are against cempulsory military training. Join us 
and help organize our fight against encroach- 
ments on freedoms. Our League stands for: im- 
proving legal status of the U. S. male; interna- 
tienal army to eliminate draft; abolishing capital 
punishment; reform of army court-martial sys- 
tem; other measures. No dues. Write describing 
self, interests, suggestions for BLA program. 
NOT limited te single men. Stamped, self-ad- 
| nog envelope, please. Box 649, Greenville, 

enna. 








CREATIVE CAPACITY shows in your handwriting. 
Talents revealed by analysis. $2.00 with sample. 
Meyer, 425 E. 8lst, New York. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, homes. Free details! 
Flerida Oppertunity Bulletin, Box 456-N 4, Coco- 
nut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 


*““BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CHICAGO POSTMARK—Remail letters 25c for 8. 
Persenal contacts made. Research service. John 
Ingills, 1946 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMAN WRITER-Artist seeks friendly cor- 
respondence from interesting, creative minds on 
Writing, Art, Music, Poetry, etc. Writer’s Di- 
gest, Box B-3. 














THE QUICKEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY. Hit 
the filler item market. 240 markets—120 de- 
scribed in detail, 75c. M. B. Gee, Box 125, 
Wilmette, Tl. 





“X-RAY MIND.”’ Dangerous power over others. 
(Krishnara course.) Inquire. Send dime. Krish- 
nar Institute, 1912 Lincoln-Park West. W-10, 
Chicago 14. 





LETTERS REMAILED from fabulous Las Vegas— 
25c. Oma Clark, 305 Tonopah Highway, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 





SONGS REVISED, Arranged, Printed and re- 
corded. Servin the songwriter since 1939. 
Stamp for booklet. URAB-G, 146 West 79 St., 
New Yerk 24, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
reblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
apitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 





$1,006.06 CONTEST Winner’s own ABC of prize 
nee. 50c. Cooper, 1960 W. Leland, Chicago 


COSTUMES, CORSETS. Ladies interested in his- 
tory of corsets, designs for waspwaist corsets 
for fashion or hobby, write to P.O. Box 417, 
Seuth Hamilton, Mass. 


DISCOURAGED Songwriters, poets, contestants— 
send sample of your work and 25c cash. Ted 
Matheson, 35 Jewett Pl., Utica, New York. 








I HAVE FOR SALE or percentage basis, the manu- 
script of my set of three books, also Wall Charts 
fer the teaching of Spanish. All cuts for illustra- 
tions are new and available. Excellent text for 
classroom, radio or television. O. Galeno, 4347 
19th St., San Francisco 14, Calif. 





NEWSPAPER STAFF ARTIST will draw cartoon 
roughs 56c, or finished $1.00 to Send pass. Mailed 
ready fer market with instructions how to mail. 
AL Bellamy, 713 N. Michigan, Plymouth, 

ndiana. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 55. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 





BEEED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money! Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazin Opportunity. Free Plas. 
Tropicals, 1008-J 5 geles 15. 


FIVE-POINT PLAN for ordinary, everyday econ- 
tentment, $1.00. No miracles, just substantial 
suggestions. Satisfaction or refund. V. N. ° 
Service, c/e 230 So. Mission, Wenatchee, Wash. 


OZARKS HISTORICAL Research. F. P. Kose, 
323 N. 3rd St., Rogers, Ark 


POETRY CONTEST CHART for 1954. Complete 
rules, 50c. Stella Weston Tuttle, Box 392, 
Miami, Florida. 


SURPRISE FRIENDS. Letters remailed, 25c; 
Letters writen, $1.00. Confidential! Washington, 
D. C. or Maryland Postmark. Eleanor Werner, 

6410 Stoneham Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS—Full of 
success stories and practical advice. Only $2 in 
hard cover, deluxe edition. If not completely 
satisfied, return in 5 days for full refund. House- 
wife Publications, Inc., Rome, New York. 


“WRITING SUCCESS THROUGH SELF-HYPNO- 
SIS.”’ Revealing, valuable folio, $1.00. Guarantee. 
Lloyd Collins, B67, Appalachia, Virginia. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED about Washington State; 
terrain, climate, paieetey. ple—pioneer or 
present, $1.00 each. Plot hints northwest set- 

ting, $5.00 set. State phase. V.N.W. 

c/o 230 So. Mission, Wenatchee, Wash. 


HOW TO TURN HUMOR into cash. Details $1.00. 
Lew Fleming, Box 142, Menlo Park, Calif. 


MONEYMAKING CATALOG, Name Registered 
New York’s Largest Mail Order Wholesaler 
Famousf Brand Products, Sales Plan. Fee 50c. 
Distributor, Box WD, Morrisonville, Il. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National agazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallag 8, Texas. 


THE WRITE WAY to make extra dollars. Tested 
by actual experience. Sure-fire formula, spare er 
full time. Fact-packed instruction booklet gives 
all answers. Only $1.00. Escort Enterprises, 26 
Customhouse St., Providence, R. I. 


WRITERS! Hit the Mail Order Market. Vast 
Steady demand. No fancy writing or ~ 
Send for details. Also ‘‘Typewriter Profits.’’ 16 
ways to make a living with a or, 50c 

stpaid. Excel Publications, x 6, den 
anor, Elmont, N. Y. 

BOOKS, MAGAZINES, Catalogs, bought, sold, ex- 

changed. Carl Swanson, Velva, N. D. 
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POLYNESIAN POSTMARK. Your letters mailed 
from Honolulu—25c each, five for $1.00. John 
Wallace, Box 3774, Honolulu, T. H. 





SONG WRITERS—Write for our new song hits. 
We promote yours free. Susan Sears, Sec’y, 
Box 3102, Whittier Station, Tulsa, Okla. 





CALIFORNIA POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 25c. 
D. M. O’Connell, P.O. Box 3011, Carmel, Calif. 





EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do. ‘‘Home 
Worker Magazine’’ tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill 





PHILIPPINES POSTMARK. Letters re-mailed, 
25c; airmailed $1.00. Confidential. Oscar Villasis, 
235 Central Hetel, Manila, Philippines. 





WANT TO EARN MONEY? Send stamped self- 
addressed envelo for details. Beatrice 
Maloney, 124 W. Castle St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





NO REPLIES will be made to my previous ad 
from Nov. 25th to Jan. 5th. Am taking vaca- 
tion. Mrs. W. C. King, Platina, Calif. 
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By Pat Fulford 


Wuat’s HAPPENING in the syndicates these 
days? Are they buying actively? Is this a 
good time to submit strips and panels? 

According to Ed Fleming, new comics 
editor at Associated Press, there isn’t any 
“good time” for selling strips, though right 
now AP is open for them. He says, “We 
are looking for dailies, Sunday pages and 
single panels on almost any subject. Gag 
panels we like, but so many are submitted 
that only an exceptionally good one will be 
considered. 

“Gag-a-day comic strips are welcome, 
that is, those based on a central charac- 
ter strong enough to hold readers’ interest. 
The situations can change, the background 
and the locale can shift, but all the action 
must stem from a_ well-defined central 
character. 

“We are not too interested in pantomime, 
and of course we avoid duplicating the 
types of strips we are now running; 
Scorchy Smith and Oakie Doakes are two 
of our top sellers. Otherwise we are looking 
at everything that comes in. In the short 
time I have been comics editor of AP, a 
lot of good stuff has come in. Right now we 
are considering four daily strips for syndica- 
tion, and we would like to see more. Any- 
one living in the New York vicinity may 
call for an appointment to show material.” 

The address is Associated Press, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 22, New York; 
Ed Fleming, comics editor. 

Ben Martin, new editor at Herald Trib- 
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une Syndicate, say; that he is wide open 
for strips, both daily and Sunday. “We 
haven’t bought any gag panels for some 
time, and we are not running any now. 
We might consider a very good one. What 
we really need are good strong daily comic 
strips. We believe that the trend these days 
is away from adventure and science-fiction 
and toward straight humor, and that’s what 
we want to buy. 

“Some of our current and long-running 
comics are Jet Scott drawn by Jerry Robin- 
son, instructor at the Cartoonists and Illus- 
trators School, written by Sheldon Stark; 
Ellsworth, a kid strip by Bernie Segal, and 
Penny and Our Bill by Harry Haenigsen. 
Another daily, Small World by Sam Brier, 
is one of our best sellers. Jeanie by Selma 
Diamond and Gil Fox has been dropped. 

“There is no ‘time for buying strips’ at 
any of the syndicates. When the right guy 
walks in with the right idea, he can sell it 
that minute. We’d like to see more of the 
newer cartoonists’ work, but not too many 
of the men appearing regularly in the Posi 
and other top magazines submit strips to 
us. 

“Recently, I got in touch with a car- 
toonist whose gag cartoons I had admired 
in the magazines. I asked him if he would 
care to try a strip for us or if he had any 
ideas that might be worked into a good 
daily strip. His answer was surprising. He 
said, ‘I wouldn’t do a comic strip for all 
the money in the world. I’d be afraid that 
drawing the same character day in and day 
out would bore me stiff.’ Yet this car- 
toonist has such a distinctive style his work 
is recognizable even without his signature. 
Drawing the same character over and over 
is just what he’s doing now for the maga- 
zines. 

“The few well-known cartoonists who 
submit strips to us are discouraged when 
we turn them down and some of them 
never try again. Often, their features don’t 
sell because they have concentrated on 
fields which have been thoroughly covered. 
Syndicate needs should be studied before a 
comic strip is even attempted. 

“Nearly every syndicate has at least one 
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family strip. This type is the easiest to do 
and at one time was the easiest to sell. 
Today it is almost impossible to place a 
family strip. But domestic situation gag 
panels can still be sold as there aren’t too 
many around. Space-science-fiction strips 
may be a flash in the pan, but again they 
may have as long a run as the Westerns 
did. Stf is tricky to do, though, and for 
the expert science-fiction fan only. 

“The only panel we have at present 
which might be described as a ‘gag panel’ 
is The Timid Soul by the late Webster, 
one of the oldest features in the syndicate 
business. After Webster’s death, the panel 
was drawn by his assistant, Herb Roth. 
Roth died last week and no decision about 
the continuation of the panel has been 
made. We have enough material to go 
through January.” 

Material may be mailed to Ben Martin, 
Herald Tribune Syndicate, 230 West 41st 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, at 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., is 
also actively looking for good features. This 
syndicate has taken on two new comics 
this year: Sister by Stanley and Janet Ber- 
enstain and an editorial cartoon by Frank 
Interlandi. Bruce Horton, manager of the 
New York office, says that no gag-a-day 
panels are wanted because of the syndicate’s 
popular Off the Record by Ed Reed. The 
same goes for pantomime, as Herman by 
Clyde Lamb needs no competition. Other 
strips carried by this syndicate are Double 
Take, Bob Barnes’ clever “before and after” 
panel, Jane Arden by Walt Graham and 
Russ Ross, and Debbie, Cecil Johnson’s kid 
strip. Daily strips and Sunday pages may 
be addressed to Horton in New York or to 
Henry Martin at the Des Moines, Iowa, 
office. 

Up at King Features, two new strips have 
been launched in the past few months. 
The Heart of Juliet Jones by Stan Drake 
and The Little Woman by Don Tobin are 
both doing very well. Sylvan Byck, who is 
in charge of comics here, knows what he 
wants in features and says, “We always 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Crontp A , Same A Year by Jack Markow, Das 
Koerner and H. Lampert. This best seller am gag- 
writers and cartoguists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing guies gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
humer. Fully illustrated $2.00 
Cartoon - sole oe Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 monte in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
ED - SE es ccncanspseostonsedvessoicoese $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
SHective GHIED HTORUTEE BEGD...o00cccccoseccccccccceseces $2.00 
Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 7° sizn.8%5%°"™ 
IOWA TYPIST 


Neat, oe, prompt service 
'—Minor —s 
Carbon inb—tiie per 1000 words 


MRS. MORRISON BURNS 
964 Pammel Court Ames, lowa 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! i, 


Madoresé by leading coonpumanted tw. by 

Let the GENIE furni ‘ou with eatiocs ¢ dramatic plots 

for the CS now in mand. rite wha' 

want. Get share of the editors’ ehecks. 

for free descriptive literature. 

‘ C. SLOAN — Rep. 4 THE GAGNON COMPANY 
. ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 


























INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN. WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want—WHO buys. Published on the Ist 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issues, $11.00, 
trial subscription $1.00. Sample "25c. Pat Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficiently—Neat—Accurately 
Inquiries Wanted 
50c per 1000 words Free Carbon Copy 
MRS. GERTRUDE W. HEARNE 
P. O. Box 161 Clifton Forge, Va. 


WRITERS 


WHICH MARKET IS BEST FOR YOU? TELEVISION? 
SCREEN? PUBLICATION? Benefit from my years in 
Hollywood. A personal service planned for you. 


Reasonable Rates 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywoed 28, California 




















IT’S KING SIZE! Every issue ed with NEWS— 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — CARTOONS — SPECIAL 
ARTICLES — Agta GALORE — Tt A TIPS— 
oe My 7a MARKET LISTS — NOTHING LIKE IT 

EFORE IN THE Ley rt! OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST 5.00 YEAR. 3 3.00 SIX MONTHS. 
re the heart of ie magazine publishing industry. 

for free copy today. Enclose 6c postage. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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Let a Writer and Editor Help You 


Why not let a writer, not just a reader, help you with 
‘our stories? Are you aiming toward the better magazines? 
{ so, and you want a frank, helpful, interested, page-by- 
page criticiam by a writer and Managing Editor who has 
sold fiction, articles, and verse, send a story and a letter 
about yourself now. $1.00 a thousand words. Money-back 
if not satisfied. 
THE FRIENDLY CRITIC 


Bex 1119 Chicago 90, IHinels 





HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed 
60c thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 
7822 Brookmill Road Dewney, California 
Phone TOPAZ 9-8285 





Write JINGLES for that EXTRA Income 
The new JINGLE GUIDE & MARKET LIST can help 
you. The ‘‘Guide’’ is the know-how’; written by a 
writer-performer of many of the currently popular radio 
jingles. The ‘‘List’”’ is the ‘‘know-what’’; lists over 50 
major advertising agencies and their several hundred 
products. (Also the ‘“‘know-who” to contact.) Com- 
plete—$1.00 and an absolute guarantee. 


THE DANLAN CO, Ridgefield 5, Conn. 





BOOKS WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


Publisher who specializes in fine arts publishing for new 
writers will print luxurously. distribute internationally and 
wublicize intensively YOUR book at bargain rates. 

REE estimates and samples of our distinguished books. 
RUSH your book TODAY. No obligation. Get top pub- 
lishing at bottom prices. 


NEW VOICES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
24-25 77th St., Dept. 1W, Jackson Heights 70, New York 





SONGWRITERS: 


Writer of poems published in largest national maga- 
zines and music for over 50 published songs will no 
your music or lyrics. Many successful customers. Prices 
upon request. 


REBECCA WELTY DUNN 
315 North Second St. Arkanses City, Kansas 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING !!! 


Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 
quality bond. Minor corrections if requested. 50c 
1,000 words. Poetry, le per line. Includes one oh mas 
copy. Experienced, expert, reliable. 1000 words free to 
new clients, Inquiries welcome. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Ohie 








FINE LITERARY WORK 


Do your stories go up in smoke while you sit by the 
Geeplane these winter evenings? They needn’t! You 
can afford to retain my services to help you 

WRITE WELL 
That way, maybe some of your work will go up in glory. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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look first for quality in art work, gags and 
story. Comic strips have improved greatly 
in recent years, and with so many fine strips 
to choose from it is only natural that read- 
ers should be very selective. 

“Though there are more syndicated fea- 
tures today than ever before, the field is 
not overcrowded. We at King are con- 
stantly on tae lookout for new talent. When 
an idea for a strip originates in our office, 
as sometimes happens, we try to find the 
right man to draw it. But a beginner 
should not sit back and wait to be ‘dis- 
covered.’ If he thinks he can draw a good 
strip, he should get right down to it and 
submit finished samples. 

“It is usually possible for a syndicate to 
tell within six months whether or not a 
feature will make the grade. Some few 
features catch on instantly, but others take 
a long time—it’s a gamble. It may interest 
cartoonists to know that one of our all-time 
favorites, Prince Valiant by Hal Foster, is 
now being filmed in Cinemascope by Twen- 
tieth-Century-Fox.” 

King Features is at 237 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Address material to 
Sylvan Byck, comics editor. 

At Post-Hall Syndicate, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Marlin Keel by 
George Shedd, an adventure strip with a 
sea story background, is a new addition. 
And Day Shift by gag cartoonist Frank 
Adams was launched a few months ago. 
This syndicate, one of the liveliest in the 
business, also distributes Dennis the Men- 
ace, Hank Ketcham’s gag panel which has 
caught on faster than any other kid feature 
in the history of the comics, and the fabu- 
lous Pogo by Walt Kelly. Bob Hall is al- 
ways interested in seeing original ideas in 
features and is especially on the alert for 
new drawing styles. To quote him, he’s 
“easy to see, but hard to sell”; standards 
are high at Post-Hall. Once a feature is 
bought, however, an all-out selling cam- 
paign follows. Call here for an appoint- 
ment or send samples through the mail. 
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Cartoon Books for Xmas CARTOON GAG SALES — PLUS! 


More Dennis the Menace by Hank “HOW TO WRITE AND SELL SHORT HUMOR.” 
printe jact-pac t by a selling writer, gives you 
Ketcham, Henry Holt & Co., $1. Now on detailed instructions on how to create professional gags for 

magazines and syndicate cartoonists—PLUS methods and 


the non-fiction best-seller list. magazine markets for quips and anecdotes. Praised by 
- = = editors. $2.00 sends your copy on its way pronto. 
Fraulein Bo-Peepen written and _illus- FORBES PRESS 
trated by Dave Morrah, Rinehart & Co., 1101 West A St., Dept. D-2 Belleville, Ii. 








$1.50. Most of this hilarious material ap- 


peared in the Saturday Evening Post. SONG HOSPITAL 


Cartoon Annual, A. A. Wyn Co., $1. A Bring your Songwriting Problems to the old doctor 
very good collection of cartoon reprints on alee eer ea 
general subjects compiled by Ralph Shikes. (25e for published samples) 
; ; ; ED MARTIN 
Fish and Be Damned by Lariar, Prentice- | p. 15 Piscine 


Hall, $2.95. A collection of reprints on 
fishing from the leading magazines. TYPING SERVICE 

















Hey, Can’t You Forget Business?, E. P. Experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor correc- 
Dutton & Co., $3. Collection compiled by | {22% Ext jst & last, pages. Poetry Ic. line. | Book- 
Charles Preston from gags which appeared aa og ee 
in the Wall Street Journal, with a cover by “ . 

? HAZEL VIERA 
Brad Anderson. 106 E. Rich Ave. DeLand, Florida 
Late Cartoon News WRITING FOR JUVENILES 
Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, . ‘open to the inexperienced. eas ter: eee) the aah 


* where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
N. Y. Cartoon Editor Bob Brown says that ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to ore tee 
th h . “ss ” low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished 
e slant ere is toward young adults specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR Th 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 


rather than “young marrieds.” He buys this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 


four or five cartoons a month, mostly Director of Derry Course in Writing for the povention 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass 


ARE YOU WASTING YOUR TIME? 


If you are anxious to become a consistently selling writer in good markets, STOP AND 
TAKE STOCK! Are you wasting valuable time and effort in writing stories which won’t 
sell? Stories are bought only if they are good, and you will become successful only if you 
master the tricks of the trade. 

If your stories persist in bouncing back to you; if you can’t find the blind spots which 
keep you from selling your stories, you need the skilled and sympathetic guidance of a critic 
who has helped many hitherto unpublished writers become successful professionals. 

For more than eighteen years I have been helping ambitious men and women, and the 
results have been very gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their 
manuscripts to leading magazines and book publishers. And some have had their stories 
and books screened. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit 
each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you believe in yourself and are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear 
from you. I’ll send you my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary i nation can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be soa ~ exercise. A few short —— of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a open: Be rt ination, wi ur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your a oy be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

“The finest en Ss of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the, author of a dozen published books. 




















“*Exception ting * helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ” says another of the many hundreds 
of — users of this) this a logically sound ‘and tested 9 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, I sce stellen 











MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 
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Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game—amazing as 
Aladdin's magic lamp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. $. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 


years’ experience 
Manuscripts — feed {in pica or elite type) 20-ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Bex 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


eS 
EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ecm let’s you in how te win! Each issue 

ts scores of lucrative yo sng ge open to every- 
one. Presents winn: ti from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a i $4.50 0 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WO, Upland, Ind. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. Carbon 
copy and an extra first and last pge. Mailed flat. 
60c per thousand words. 

MRS. LEO J. SISSON 
380 Second Avenue West Haven 16, Conn. 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 
Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 














4 FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years fgtistactary service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. ting, revising, a 
ting, speeches, artich 


b ingtruction | Sqoke, ries, sige. poems 
istion, non-fiction, books. typed en ready: 
seule Ce = ae om $1.25 to a thousand w 


"FIRMA A. “GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire $t., Stockton 5, Californie 





through the mail, and pays $100 flat. No 
spreads are wanted at present. (No place 
for beginners.) One and two-line humor- 
ous epigrams are used throughout Redbook 
and paid for at $15. These go to Lynn 
Minton. Be sure to clip on a stamped en- 
velope for return. 

Bluebook (same address) is overstocked 
until the middle of January, says Cartoon 
Editor Len Romagna. After that, he’ll buy 
10 to 12 cartoons a month, at an average 
price of $35. The need now at Bluebook is 
for up-to-400-word humor shorts based on 
factual or unusual experiences. Payment is 
$25. Address these to the editorial depart- 
ment rather than to the editor, as Maxwell 
Hamilton has left Bluebook to free lance. 

True, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Cartoon Editor Al Lieberson says 
that rates have been permanently fixed. 
“We have raised our base rate to $60 for 
first sales. Raises will be given to those who 
sell True most consistently without refer- 
ence to any special number of okays. 25% 
more than the base rate will be paid for 
spreads regardless of the number of panels. 
We are overstocked on spreads at the mo- 
ment, but expect to buy them soon again. 
We want only male-slant gags, and that 
means that the man is King; we won’t con- 
sider domestic situations featuring a hen- 
pecked husband. As for anecdotes, which 
we need badly, this department should be 
studied before material is submitted. ‘This 
Funny Life’ uses factual experience type 
humor, 100 to 200 words in length, with 
payment at $50 flat, on acceptance. What 
we're getting now are stretched-out gags 
centered around the office water cooler.” 


They Learned the Hard Way 

A reminder to the few cartoonists who 
may not know about the Estimated Income 
Tax: it is compulsory for self-employed 
people to file this form. There is still time 
to get a blank at your nearest Income Tax 
bureau and send along a check, however 
small, as evidence of willingness to pay. 
The alternative—a few cartoonists found 
out this year—is a $25 fine, plus interest. 
Send in the form before December 31. 


New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 44) 


At Popular Gardening, 141 E. 44th St., 
N. Y. 17, Editor Paul Frese buys a small 
proportion of the magazine’s contents from 
free-lancers who have a basic knowledge of 
gardening. Personal experience articles are 
wanted, but they should be lively and not 
sound like encyclopedia references. Articles 
run up to 1500 words and good photographs 
are important. Though subjects may have 
a local background, they should be of gen- 
eral interest—such as the growing of chrys- 
anthemums in various parts of the country. 
Payment is on publication at 3c a word up. 

T. V. Revue, published by Periodical 
House, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36, is a 
bimonthly edited by Fred Gardener. On- 
the-spot writers—Hollywood or New York— 
may find a market here for TV personality 
stories or interviews with an angle. Such 
pieces should run from 1000 to 1500 words 
and unusual photos are essential. No stock 
shots. Payment is on acceptance at $75 up. 


Ken Campbeil, editor of Railroad, 205 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, has resigned and was 
replaced by Freeman H. Hubbard, free- 
lancer who left Railroad seven years ago 
after a 12-year stint as editor. (See page 
2, this issue, for latest editorial require- 
ments on Railroad.) 

World, the new magazine launched by 
UN World Publisher Roger S. Phillips, is 
on the stands. This 72-page monthly will 
include a 20-page business section, plus a 
weekly cable digest to subscribers. Former 
UN World Editor Tibor Koeves will be 
chief editor, former INS cable editor 
Thomas C. G. Simonton, chief news editor, 
and former Time-Life writer and editor 
Percy Knauth, feature editor. There should 
be an opportunity here for writers who can 
turn out interesting articles that contain 
solid information about international poli- 
tics and business. Address: 319 E. 44th St., 
nw. ¥. 47. 














ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 
were recommended by editors. 

In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the magazines in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately en Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


1419 Jessup Avenue 





New York City 


























LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


oetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 west Davis Bivd. Davis Islands, Tampa, Fila. 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 


to any Two Syme oy ‘ou choose ABSOLUTELY 

FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THERE- 

AFTER BECAUSE OF THIS SERVICE. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 

SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


ysis by the author of “‘How to Write the Confession 
Story” ”? Fee $1 per thousand words. Stamped addressed 
must acc manuscripts. Write for de- 

tails. Private lessons available for local writers. 


“Complete training for Beginners.” 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P.O. Box No. 62, New York 63, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality —_— ct Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 











CRITICISM DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE $1 


Shorts to 2000 Words 
nae: ell faults reading your story after time spent 
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Request details of: Free Agency Work. Australian Tech- 
nical Books from 10/6. tory Analysis. Professional’s 
Service for Australia’s expanding Markets. Add return 


Postage. 
DOUG SHINGLETON 
65 Fowler Street Bonbeach, Victoria, Australia 
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denly discovers the final act is upon him 
and the climax wafts gently in with the 
force of smoke hitting a screen. Or he’ll 
write “loaded” dialogue; every speech is 
pointed, important, and irreplaceable. The 
climax comes into this heady atmosphere 
with no more impact than before because 
every preceding speech has been a climax 
unto itself. You find that “right way” by 
writing, rewriting, self-analysis, and through 
professional criticism. 


One-Hour Show Brings $1250 

The “big” markets are there for you to 
aim at, just as magazine writers go from 
pulp to slick. In television the hour-long 
program is the better paying and provides 
the most prestige. In addition, you get a 
creative kick out of having 50-odd minutes 
to work a plot, delineate characters, pro- 
vide motivation and resolve. Finally, the 
market on the hour show seems to be 
loosening up. But it still takes an agent to 
get a script read, although most of the 
shows will look at free-lance material after 
suitable queries. 

The average hour show is currently pay- 
ing $1250 for a writer’s first script on the 
show; Kraft is paying $1000. Proportion- 
ately, this is less than on the half-hours, 
which have come up to a $700 or $750 av- 
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erage. In my case, however, I find an hour 
vehicle easier to write and the proportion- 
ate inequity doesn’t worry me. 

You can make good money in television. 
Not swimming pool-capital gains kind of 
money—but enough so your kid can go to 
college and your wife can buy a fur coat 
without your having a trauma. The budget- 
ary problem involves learning how to 
stretch out the good months to cover the 
not-so-good. The high part of the hog is 
meaty but not endless. Eat well but put 
some meat in the freezer. 


Whither Goest Thou? 

You'll find the TV writers’ colony cen- 
tered in and around New York. They 
didn’t grow there, all of them; they mi- 
grated. Me, I stayed in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Queen City isn’t frontier any more - 


but it’s not the television capital of the 
country, either. It’s 600 miles to the closest 
producer of network dramas and it costs 
$81.40 to get there and back by plane. I’ve 


stayed in Cincinnati because I like the 
literary view. I get fresh perspective un- 
trammeled by afternoon cocktails and set 
patterns of writing. My monthly trips to 
the big city are exciting and inspiring, and 
this occasional long-distance commuting has 
been as satisfying as it’s been expensive. In 
these years of cutting my writing teeth I’ve 
needed the slower pace of the smaller town. 

In the spring I plan to sell my house 
and move wife and kid to New York. I’ve 
got the confidence now. I’ve made the 
contacts. I’ve got a bank account and a 
paid-for typewriter. And I need the security 
of being on the scene. I don’t feel secure in 
Cincinnati. Every time I go to New York 
I get a crack at an assignment I wouldn’t 
get otherwise. Half the battle is talking to 
script editors. For three years I tried to 
hit Studio One. My first sale there came 
after a couple of long talks with the editor. 
Called “Buffalo Bill Is Dead,” the play was 
televised last month. 

I can’t give a cut-and-dried recommen- 
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GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nove- 
lets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with 
you on your particular story or literary project. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 
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WILL HELP YOU 
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H. D. BALLENGER 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows; 
Calvacade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Calvacade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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LET ME HELP YOU 


Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
er 1,000 words 
Special attention to plot, 
dialog and characterization. 


Novel Appraisals $5.00 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 
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ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 





SONG POEMS 
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dation as to “the place. to be.” For me the 
three-year apprentice period away from 
New York has been a necessity. For some- 
body else it might prove to be a liability. 
Selling TV scripts requires personal asso- 
ciation with editors and producers. Suit 
yourself as to the frequency of these meet- 
ings and the maximum distance you can 
negotiate in order to have them. One sure 
thing, the brass won’t come to you. 


Lean Years Inevitable 

The lean years? You'll suffer them as 
you suffer them in any writing field. A 
growing family and inveterate optimism 
made me build my ranch house. The first 
week in I had seven rejections back out 
of seven submissions. I used to stare at my 
typewriter like it was a black monster that 
came with the mortgage. I had to throttle 
that panicky fear that rises up in your 
throat when you get a frantic feeling that 
you've lost what grip you had—and should 
have gone into insurance or chicken farm- 
ing. Nine days later I sold a show to 
Kraft and a week after that a show to Lux 
Video Theater. It turned out to be one of 
the most productive and lucrative summers 
I’ve ever had. 

I can’t tell another writer to accept his 
dry periods philosophically. I know only 
too well that it’s hard to be both philosoph- 
ical and hungry. But I guess there isn’t 
a professional writer alive who doesn’t go 
through periods when his manuscripts are 
as much in demand as smallpox. I’m talk- 
ing about little guys like you and me, the 
writers who make a living but who aren’t 
well known. The big guys in TV writing 
(writers like Paddy Chayefsky, Horton 
Foote, Sumner Locke Elliott, and Robert 
Howard Lindsay) have the security that 
comes with a reputation. I’ve just reached 
the point myself that when my name is 
announced by an editor’s receptionist, the 
editor doesn’t give me that “Whothehellis- 
this?” look. 

TV writing is satisfying. It’s an art form 
that has borrowed from radio, from movies, 
from the legitimate stage. Sure it sells 
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soap. But it’s the same soap sold in maga- 
zine ads opposite slick stories. Sure it has 
limitations. But they’re understandable lim- 
itations—and television is only seven years 
old as a mass medium. When people ask 
me when I’m going to write a play or a 
novel or a short story I tell them I will 
some day. And, who knows, it might sell. 
But to change from TV to play or novel is 
not to my mind a graduation. It’s merely 
an extension of talents. You flip just as 
easily by watching your writing come to 
life on a TV screen as by buying a copy 
of your first novel. 





What’s a Crazy Question? 
(Continued from page 22) 


get your subject to recall embarrassing 
moments in his career. That’s the strategy 
I used when I did a profile on Robert 
Vincent, an engineer whose hobby is col- 
lecting the voices of famous folk for the 
“Voice Library” at Yale University. The 
article sold to the Satevepost under the 
title, “Listen! Mark Twain Speaking!” 
When the Post touted the article in radio 
spot commercials, they quoted my Ha finish 
verbatim. It went: 

Once, when Vincent was invited to dine at the 
White House, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt became 
fascinated when she learned that he had impri- 
soned the voices of all her ancestors on wax. 
“Have you a recording of my favorite aunt, Mrs. 
Corinne Robinson?” asked Eleanor. “Yes,” said 
Vincent. “May I hear it?” asked Eleanor. “If 
you insist,” replied Vincent. “I insist,” said 
Eleanor. When Vincent presented her with the 
record some time later, he excused himself. He 
didn’t want to share Eleanor’s embarrassment 
when she heard her favorite aunt, a staunch 
Republican, violently disowning F. D. R. 
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Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
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the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
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Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
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I Was a Tyro Until— 
(Continued from page 27) 


at first, working in this new way, but im- 
proving. I began to have fun writing. 

One day I ran into a writer friend who 
mentioned that a publisher was looking for 
love novels. I went home and started a 
novel. Six weeks later it was done; I sent 
it out and started another. The second one 
sold first trip out to Arco Publishing Com- 
pany for $400. For a long time I had 
played around with confessions. I had one 
idea I felt would sell. I reworked the darn 
thing 15 times—and Mary Rollins bought it 
for my second sale at $180. My third novel 
sold to Signature Press. In between books 
I wrote confessions and more confessions. 

By this time I was treating my writing 
like a business. I rented a tiny office with 
no window—TI still use it—and kept regu- 
lar office hours, nine to three. I trained 
myself to write everything first draft, al- 
though I still do some rewriting. Last year 
I averaged over 30,000 words per month. 
That volume did much to account for sales; 
when you have 100,000 words out to mar- 
ket the law of averages will work for you. 
This year my production is lower. I’m 
working more slowly and more carefully. 
I’m experimenting with collaboration. I’ve 
had a couple of dry spells. But I’m selling 
a bigger percentage than ever, which keeps 
my income up. 

It’s been a wonderful three years. My 
smallest check was for $68. The largest: 
$800. I’ve had lunch at the Biltmore with 
“my” publisher. I have an elegant brief 
case—Christmas gift from a publisher. I’ve 
encouraged adoptions, stopped divorces, 
kept girls from running away. But I am not 
an “arrived” writer. I’m working mostly 
in two fields, confessions and love novels. 
I still sell only part of my output in con- 
fessions, although all my novels have sold. 
I hope eventually to reach 100 percent 
sales in confessions. I want to land slicks. 
And, like most writers, I have my own se- 
cret, burning ambition. Some day I want to 
make Cosmopolitan—with a cover story! 




















. - - Boom States 


(Continued from page 34) 


necessary agricultural background and ex- 
perience.” Copy is paid for at approxi- 
mately Ic a word, with extra pay for 
photos, checks mailed out the 10th of the 
month following month of publication. 
(160,000 circulation in Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico 
and Western Nebraska.) 

The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado. Dick 
Spencer III, editor. “All our material must 
be authentic and based on the stock horse. 
We prefer articles of 1500 words or there- 
abouts—depending on content. Any story is 
better if accompanied by clear, glossy pic- 
tures or by illustrations, although we can 
have a story illustrated by a free lance 
artist.” No fiction or poetry used. Payment 
is on acceptance; the amount depends on 
length and quality of material. A good 
script complete with pictures is bought for 
from $35 to $50; $5 each for cartoons. 

The Wyoming Stockman-Farmer, 110 E. 
17th St., Cheyenne, Wyoming. Robert Lar- 
son, publisher. “We are not interested in 
contributions from out of Wyoming. We 
buy farm articles, features, and pictures 
from Wyoming writers. Rates vary from 
$3 per picture accepted to $25 for illus- 
trated articles.” 


Business Papers 

American Horologist and Jeweler, P.O. 
Box 7127, Capitol Hill Station, Denver 6, 
Colorado. Orville R. Hagans, editor and 
publisher; George Martin, managing editor. 
This highly-specialized journal occasionally 
uses an illustrated, technical piece—500 to 
1500 words—by an expert on horology (the 
science of measuring time, making clocks) 
or jewelry. Uses one or two cartoons an 
issue; these bring $2. Payment, on accept- 
ance, lc a word and up. Best to query first. 

Mountain Constructor, ¥138 Welton St., 
Denver 4, Colorado. R. G. “Bob” Stebbins, 
general manager. “We want articles written 
by writers in the Mountain States area, 
and then only articles of approximately 1000 
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Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 

12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 
Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — Bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in jevenile publications. Not a 
““tell how’ but a Ww course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 

NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Pertola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 











NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The will 
be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50 — to words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 











If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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Satlboats, 
Steel Mills, Dogs 


and Lovers... 


The writing field takes in plenty of ground— 
everything under the sun! Experienced navigator 
for many years in helping writers make port is 
WRITER'S DIGEST. In charting the course, 
Writer's Digest advances: 


SALES 


Market requirements and news of publications in 


each issue steer writers directly to sales. 


GROWTH 


Close-up explanations of the requirements and 
demands of specialized fields that open the door 
for would-be writers and help other selling writers 
to extend their talents. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 


tures sharpens the writers’ general knew-how. 


INSPIRATION 


The spirit of the magazine sends many a writer 
back to his typewriter with energy and ideas. 


Don't Drift--- Subsertbe Now 


A one-year subscription is offered on our usual 
money-back guarantee. If you don't like the first 
three issues, drop us a card and we'll refund 


your money in full. 





Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


( ) Send me 12 issues of Writer's Digest for 
enclosed $2.50. 


( ) Send me four issues of Writer's Digest for 
the enclosed $1.00. 











words, for which we pay a flat rate of $15, 
plus $3 for each action photograph used. 
We are only interested in articles on con- 
struction of large buildings, bridges, high- 
ways and streets. An article running two 
full pages, with three or four action photo- 
graphs, is worth approximately $25.” 

Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter, P.O. Box 
1528, Denver, Colorado. Henry W. Hough, 
editor. “We are disposing of Rocky Moun- 
tain Motornews in order to concentrate on 
Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter. This covers 
the so-called ‘booming basins’ of the moun- 
tain and prairie states which have had rapid 
and important development in the past few 
years. It isn’t much of a market for free 
lancers since the contents are pretty tech- 
nical.” When free lance material is pur- 
chased it brings lc a word and up, with 
extra pay for usable pictures, on accept- 
ance. Best to query first. 


“Little” Magazines 

Aspire to Better Living, Divine Science 
Church and College, 1400 Williams St., 
Denver 18, Colorado. Elsie MacKay, 
editor. “Most of our writers know Divine 
Science principles. The Daily Studies 
(meditations for each day of the month) 
are arranged for in advance, but samples 
submitted by new writers are given careful 
consideration.” Articles should be highly 
inspirational writing, with a deep spiritual 
approach and interpretation. Payment for 


articles and Daily Studies is made at the - 


time of publication. Complimentary copy 
sent upon request. 

The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103W, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Paul Carter, editor. “We need quality fic- 
tion from 1500 to 3500 words and articles 
from 3000 to 4000 words. We want non- 
technical articles for general readers, writ- 
ten preferably by specialists in the sciences, 
economics, politics, social studies, the hu- 
manities, etc., in a style free of academic or 
technical jargon.” Maximum payment for 
stories and articles, $20; minimum for 
poetry, $2. Reports in 3 to 4 weeks. A 
stamped return envelope should be enclosed 
with manuscript. 


The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., 
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John Van Druten 
Pointess on ‘ i eee caduig 2.00 
osephine 4 
WwW: 4 for | enenndews 3.00 
ranger 
PLOTTING & REVISION 
of the Short Short...... 1.00 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused........ 1.25 
oung 
Pl ER ee eee 3.00 
Charles Simmons 
36 i Ee 2.00 
Georges Polti 
POETRY & SONGWRITING 
An Editor Looks at Poetry....... 2.00 
Compote Rhyming Dictionary. . 
ete 
> 
inciples of Verse......... 2.00 


Whitfield 
Poet-Songwriters’ Guide ........ 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Woees and Selling Greeting Card 
Weitiag Light Vaee............ 2.00 
"Rechar Armour 
RADIO & TV 
Pointers on Radio Writing....... 2.00 
male Micali 
& Television Writing. ..... 6.50 
Max ele Naa Witting 
si ebesatenns 3.50 


a> Ss. ies 





Writing & Selling for Television.. 6.50 
_&. B. Roberts 

Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
ilbert Seldes 


Books listed below are selected 
by Wrirer’s Digest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
dissatisfied. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Narrative Technique ........... $4.00 
Thomas Uzze 
essional Story Writing.. 3.50 
Mowery 
Short i ee 4.75 
S Ker _ 3.00 
tory Writing .................- 
Edith Mirrielees 
This Week’s Short Stories....... 3.00 
Stewart Beach 
Write the Short Short........... 3.50 
Writers: T: Shorts....... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
x Fiction....... 3.00 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
Characters Make Your Story... .. 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 
Paul W. Kearney 
or Caesar? 


F ica ive Raeieonets 5.00 
Vardis Fisher 
ie Se Birth of Language... 3.75 
son 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
aren Elwoo. 
Science Fiction Handbook....... 3.50 
_L. Spra: de Camp 
Writers: Yourselves........ 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How.....p...... 


w WwW. ‘a oo Maugh 
riti lography..f.......-. 
Cath herine Denker B 





The by yg © X. 

Writing wd ristian Pubh 
ste ye 

Writi < to Printed Page... 5.95 
enn Gundell 

| Yl > ee 2.75 


. Scot  ueredith sow ass 
our Key to Success: riting.. 3. 
Lajos Egri 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 


POeeE REESE COPS ES ESSEC OCOCO SESE ey 


oeREREUEOEEEOCOSCOOOOOCOCOSOC OOS eee 


POOePUREOEOOOCOSOSOSOOCOOO CCS ee 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete, constructive criti- 
cism revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 


up to 3,000 words.......... $ 4.00 flat rate 
over 3,000 to 6,000 words. .$ 7.50 flat rate 
over 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 flat rate 
over 10,000 words........ $12.00 plus $1.00 
for each 1,000 words over 10,000. 


i= cents a line 
minimum $1 per poem 
Typewritten novels, 

40,000 words and over | 30 for a 


complete report 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Doyle L. Green, 
editor. This monthly buys fiction and ar- 
ticles of “a high moral tone, but not 
preachy.” Stories of 1500 to 3000 words 
and short shorts of 750 to 1500 words are 
used, as are articles of high quality. Some 
poetry and scenic photographs are bought. 
Stories and articles are paid for at the rate 
of lc a word, poetry, 25c a line, on ac- 
ceptance. Reports in about a month. 

Talisman, P. O. Box 8806, Denver 10, 
Colorado. Robert Greenwood, Newton D. 
Baird, editors. A semi-annual literary 
magazine. “We are interested in poems 
and short stories. We want formal, mature 
work with a very careful consideration 
given to thematics as well as language.” 
Payment: 10c a line for poetry, $12.50 for 
short stories regardless of length. Modern 
traditional work published here. 


Book Publishers 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. J. H. Gipson, president. Caxton’s 
Spring List, 1953, included 9 volumes— 
among them the nationally-advertised Per- 
petual War for Perpetual Peace, edited by 
Harry E. Barnes, and God or Caesar?—the 
Writing of Fiction for Beginners by Vardis 
Fisher. Caxton’s Fall, 1953, list has 7 titles. 
The 1953 Trade List here shows upwards 
of 300 Caxton titles. Gipson says: “In the 
past we have been slow in reporting on 
manuscripts, but we have enlarged our 
reading staff so that we now are able to 
get reports and make publishing decisions 
within 60 days.” Caxton’s publishing em- 
phasis has always been on authentic Amer- 
icana. Nearly all manuscripts come to 
Caxton directly from authors, and payment 
is on a royalty basis. 

Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 South 
York, Denver 10, Colorado. Alan Swallow, 
editor. “I run three imprints: 

“(1) Alan Swallow, Publisher: an im- 
print devoted primarily to belles lettres, 
poetry, literary criticism and biography. 
Regular royalty payment. Two contests per 
year recently announced for books of 
poems; rules may be secured by sending a 
stamped envelope. No unsolicited manu- 
scripts read, or at least read promptly, un- 








fortunately. The writer should query, with 
stamped envelope, about his script, unless 
he submits to the poetry contests. (I am 
primarily securing new poets — whether 
their first book or later books—through the 
contests; these winners, plus follow-up vol- 
umes of poets already on my list, will con- 
stitute the 8 or 10 books of verse I can 
do a year.) 

(2) Sage Books. This is a subsidiary 
imprint of the one above, devoted exclus- 
ively to books about the Rocky Mountain 
West. I want only serious books which 
promise long sale; no diaries, etc. Again, 
the author should query, with addressed, 
stamped envelope, before submitting. 

“(3) Big Mountain Press. This is purely 
a publishing service for author’s editions, 
seeing a book through the press for cost 
plus a small percentage.” 

Author & Journalist, formerly edited by 
Alan Swallow in Boulder, is now published 
at ¥313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg., 
Topeka, Kansas, with Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford as editor and publisher. 


Not in the Market 

Periodicals in the Mountain States area 
that do not buy free lance material include: 
Colorado Editor & Intermountain Press, 
Colorado Grocer, Colorado Municipalities, 
The Colorado School Journal, The Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Beverage Analyst, Dude 
Rancher, The Hotel Greeter, The Idaho 
Children’s Home Finder, The Idaho Gran- 
ger, The Idaho Odd Fellow, Intermoun- 
tain Industry, Masonic News and Algerian, 
The Mines Magazine, The Mining and 
Contracting Review, The Mining Record 
(published every Thursday), Montana Edu- 
cation, The Montana Food Distributor, The 
Montana Legionnaire, Mountain States 
Banker (and weekly newsletter edition), 
The Rocky Mountain Druggist, Rocky 
Mountain Motorists, Skiing, The Wyoming 
Education News and The Wyoming Wool 
Grower (a biweekly newspaper). 

Periodicals in the region that are out of 
print or suspended: Colorado Club Woman, 
Rocky Mountain Motornews, and Mountain 
States Automotive Journal. 





Beginners 
Only 





N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper .magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experiencd, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 

rogress. Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries... . 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


REM acct cecpencaevebeseeas eek oe seesecasnosesends 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments. 
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MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. Send 
Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, arranged, 
music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


NER Ee eR ee ON TP 
> ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE g 
q for Authors , 


4 

( 

, ( 
$ We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in r 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 

4 
{ 





) THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS | 
) Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. : 
{ 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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DOROTHY’S TYPING SERVICE 


You name it, I'll type it. 
Rates reasonable 


DOROTHY WAGNER 
1597 12th Street Cuyahoga Falls, Ohie 








FILLERS WANTED 


—Everywhere. Each week we send spare-time writers 
original filler ideas galore. ey dress them up in their 
own style and sell them. Perhaps you can too, 17 weeks 
trial subscription $1. (Special Free Bonus To Subscrib- 
ers—We’ll send positive proof and details of how we earn 
$50 weekly in local spare-time typing business. ) 


NEWSLETTER—Oxford, Wisconsin 











GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
"BYLINES & CHECKS” 
iblished folder whi 


I] 
€ golem ilelamariadiey| 


on Ronald J. Ce 
vriting Vrite for t cOpy 

THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, Interested Work 
Minor Corrections in Spelling and Grammar 
60c per thousand words. 
GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION, 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 














Gimme a Gimmick 
(Continued from page 31) 


cations), 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y. Same as Champion Crosswords. 

Easy Crosswords (Harle Publications), 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Same as Champion Crosswords. 

Fifty Crosswords (Harle Publications), 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Same as Champion Crosswords. 

Handy Crosswords (Harle Publications), 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Same as Champion Crosswords. 

New Crossword Puzzles (Better Publica- 
tions), 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Length: about 500 words. Over- 
stocked at present. 

Official Crossword Puzzles (Dell Publica- 
tions), 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Same as Dell Crossword Puzzles. 

Original Crossword Puzzles (Petco Press) , 
211 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Length: about 500 words. Overstocked at 
present. 

Pocket Crossword Puzzles (Dell Publica- 
tions), 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Same as Dell Crossword Puzzles. 

Popular Crossword Puzzles (Better Pub- 
lications), 40 East 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Length: about 500 words. Over- 
stocked at present. 

Quickie Crosswords (Harle Publications) , 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Same as Champion Crosswords. 





Lady Writer 


As if out of nowhere 

Plots fall into place 

While I’m combing my hair 

And doing my face. 

It’s not that I’m vain 

(Though many admire me)— 

It’s hard to explain... 

I just plain inspire me! 
Grace Whiteside 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Stery by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all 


writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING @ 


“After years of writing advertising sucker-bait, you’d think 
I'd be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine Institute 
has got something that sold me. Maybe it was the fact that 
your president and instructors were all writers. Anyway, I’m 
glad I was convinced. It’s a really fine course.” 


That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after he 
had signed for our training. He is just one of many who have 
found in the Magazine Institute something they did not know 
a correspondence course could offer — lively, up-to-date, inter- 
esting assignments; instruction by competent, successful writers ; 
individual attention; the discipline of a regular writing sched- 
ule; and the freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 


The Magazine Institute —a private school licensed by the 
State of New York — is really different. As a matter of fact, 
The Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors men and women 
who have all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing 
houses, or who have earned publication in the leading peri- 
odicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
— and up-to-date training. 








Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; B eball ; 
One Winter in Boston; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher : 
Heroes of Baseb and many 
short stories. 

. 


JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 

. 


BETH WALKER, author 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 
e 

MARY HEATON VORSE 
Author: The Prestons, A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s ome Com- 
panion, etc. And other suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 











OUR STUDENTS SAY :* 


ee I sold the Soturday Evening Post 
another piece.” 

. Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 
“I sold another story, my sixth...” 
“|. . reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.” 
“2 « my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 

I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
ie on a characterization I did for the 
course.’ 

“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet down 
and I’m only about one-third 

through the course. 59 


*(Letters on file) 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE | 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance 
to learn to write the way famous writers 
did—by writing continually under the pa- 
tient direction of a professional writer or 
editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every 
lesson you submit is criticized and corrected 
by a successful writer or editor. You may 
concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. Before 
long, you are turning out, under our direc- 
tion, short stories, articles, sketches, what- 
ever you seem best fitted to do. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 
information of value to beginning writers. 
Inquiries also receive the BEST JOB IN 
THE WORLD, which lists unsolicited testi- 
monials from successful Magazine Institute 
students. Fill out the coupon and mail it 
NOW. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY” 


Dept. 812-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 


Street Address 


CO oe a Zone . ere 





50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 











HEN I CHECK your book manuscript I 
“(a) consider the techniques that give it reader 

appeal. But as a professional counsellor, 
my knowledge must extend beyond that of good writing. A book 
is made to be published, and to serve your best interests I have to 
know about publishing trends and editors’ policies. After we have 


given proper regard to literary details, here are a few of the many 
questions I must consider: 


What is the purpose of your book? 
- For what reader group is it written? 
- To what field of publishing is it aimed? 
. Is it a type of work already found by publishers to be profitable? 
. Is it planned for trade channels or special classification? 


. Is it directed to an audience level containing enough readers to 
make it a likely seller? 


. Would photographs or original art be appropriate? 


. Is it of a length that will hold retail copies to a profitable price 
level? 


. Is it designed for ready classification by reviewers, booksellers 
and librarians? 


. Is your submission to editors timed with their compilation of a 
seasonal list? 


These are but a few of the questions that arise. To get the right 
answers, it may be necessary to rearrange, re-slant or re-style the 
manuscript. When such work is necessary it is done with the most 
direct and least expensive method we can devise, whether it be by 
corrective analysis, professional editing or complete revision. 
Writing and publishing are highly specialized fields, and my twenty 
years’ experience has made me conversant with both. 


Write today, with a description of your literary problems, 
and ask for my free folder, “Literary Help.” 


POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 





